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MARY E. RICHMOND: SOCIAL WORKER 


Richmond reserved for bombast and 

overstatement. Pretense, exaggeration, 
words instead of ideas would always evoke 
it. And so we must be cautious today not to 
exceed the facts; to try for the “ just word ” 
that so delighted her, remembering that wise 
and quizzical smile. 

I think it is characteristic of Miss Rich- 
mond that the highest word of praise she 
was ever heard to use of any performance 
was “ first-rate.” But when you stop to 
think of it, what praise could be higher? 
“ First-rate ” has no comparative, no super- 
lative. Those to whom she gave that word 
knew that they had received an accolade. 
And the same exquisite precision of thought 
and work, the same frugality and richness of 
overtone was characteristic of all her work. 

In speaking of Mary Richmond as leader 
and pioneer in social work, it cannot be nec- 
essary before an audience like this to sketch 
the biographical outline of her career. We 
are gathered here to celebrate the fact that 
she was our great leader; and to lift up our 
hearts and strengthen our resolve in the light 
of her memory. It would be idle to list the 
dates and places of her achievements. Let 


Trier was a certain smile that Mary 


us rather consider the ways in which she 
achieved, and the qualities in her that led to 
her achievement. 

In tracing them, I cannot help going back 
to her cruelly hampered youth for the seeds 
of what she accomplished. It is only in 
recent years that she has been willing to 
speak freely of those early hardships. With 
no formal education beyond high school, 
frail even then in health and, as she has 
many times told me, with the expectation of 
an early death, but yet responsible from her 
‘teens for her own support and that of 
others, she saw herself condemned to life- 
long drudgery in an occupation that offered 
no outlet for her powers. We know that 
she found a way out through literature. Not 
the ordinary route taken by the dissatisfied 
and over-burdened, of flying to romantic 
literature as a way of escape and an aid to 
day-dreaming; by no means that. She 
sought out the best in English literature, the 
harder the better; set the teeth of her mind 
into it and made it hers. It was an intellec- 
tual, not an emotional escape. Then and 
there was laid the foundation for the quali- 
ties we know in her of careful comparison 
and analysis, of deep insight into meanings, 
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and of high-hearted answer to true and 
noble thought. 

Having found this way out, she did not 
pursue it as a private solace. At once she 
became the teacher, the sharer. Gathering 
about her groups of people scarcely younger 
than herself, she taught them too how to 
obtain nourishment from this new food; 
and an artless letter from a member of one 
of these classes, dated 1888, shows her 
kindling them with her own enthusiasm as 
she was so often to do in later life with 
other groups. Can you not feel it shining 
through the brief and awkward sentences? 


We feel that we owe you something . . . so 
great that it would be impossible for us to com- 
pensate you. We have all noticed with what zeal 
and energy you have patiently worked with us 
throughout the entire season. When our interest 
began to lag, when we forgot the purpose for which 
we assembled, you always devised some new scheme 
which should revive our interest—and each such 
scheme meant to you hours, days, probably weeks of 
thought and consideration as to what would benefit 
us and at the same time keep such fickle minds 
attentive and interested. We give you this pledge: 
that in the future we shall endeavor to read only 
such literature as your instruction and advice from 
time to time has made it possible for us to enjoy 
above all others. 


This was the first of a long series of such 
letters. Down to the last day of her life, 
she was receiving letters from people who 
tried to tell her how much she had done for 
them. Here is a later one from a social 
worker now no longer living: 


It [the Institute] has unlocked something in me, 
for I am working with greatly widened and deep- 
ened capability. I have such a broad view of the 
social philosophy of our work that I marvel at 
four weeks accomplishing so much with me. I am 
so happy and satisfied in it, and in each new case 
I see so far ahead and work with such increased 
resourcefulness that even my present trouble can’t 
diminish my joy in it. 

Back in those days, too, came the impulse 
to liberal views. The relatives with whom 
she was on closest terms were champions of 
many causes—some unacceptable to her 
keen intelligence but all crusades on behalf 
of the weak or oppressed. Her first brush 


with intrenched opinion appears to have 
been when she was forced to give up the 
leadership of a group of girls because she 
had recommended to them the works of 
George Eliot, who was not at that time con- 
sidered a respectable writer or one fit for 
young girls to read. 


February 


And all the while this intellect, these 
powers which we have known were growing, 
chafing against their bonds of overwork and 
lack of opportunity. I have faith to believe 
that some way out would have been found 
before body and spirit broke under the 
strain, but she was in her late twenties be- 
fore the door did open. And I think a 
word should be said here and now for the 
opener of that door. What if he had not 
had the faith and the vision to take the 
unusual chance? We should not be gathered 
here today, my friends, to voice our pride in 
this great leader; it would be to some other 
group that she had borne the torch, not us, 
For it is scarcely reasonable to think that 
she would have found her way unaided into 
so new and weak a profession as social work 
then was. And if some other field had 
claimed her, where had been our profession 
today? It is a sobering thought. 

Chance or design, then, who can say? For 
the qualities that made Mary Richmond 
preéminent in social work would have taken 
her far in other directions. There is still 
room in science for the self-educated scien- 
tist—and what an observer and discoverer 
she would have been, had that path opened! 

And if that power had dammed up within 
her till it forced an expression through the 
channel of art, then what a writer, what a 
musician she might have become! In social 
work she found the true marriage of art and 
science, in which both sides of her nature 
found expression. 


She began her outgiving as soon as she 
had mastered her new profession. In Balti- 
more, and again in Philadelphia, while liv- 
ing the burdened days of a busy family wel- 
fare executive, she found time to write the 
first two of her long series of books. Of 
the later books and all they have meant—on 
the one hand in creating the art of social 
case work, on the other in developing the 
professional case worker—there is not room 
to speak adequately here. With all her con- 
tribution to professional social work, she 
sometimes feared it was becoming too thor- 
oughly professionalized; and of her own 
books, she preferred to Social Diagnosis the 
shorter volume called What Is Social Case 
Work?, a book addressed to the volunteer 
or at least to the pre-professional. Her 
fear was not that social work might become 
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too scientific, but that it might center 
too closely on details, omitting to consider 
the larger aspects and so failing to carry the 
community along with it. And yet no one 
could have welcomed more ardently the 
movement toward professional organization. 
Prior to the foundation of the American 
Association of Social Workers she had been 
active in forming a voluntary Committee on 
Professional Organization, about the years 
1918-19, which worked on problems of 
ethics, professional inter-relation, and a 
common terminology, thus forecasting the 
needs which the profession felt as soon as it 
had an organized channel of expression. 
With the formation of the A.A.S.W., this 
Committee was absorbed in the new organi- 
zation, and thenceforward Miss Richmond 
regarded it as the strongest potential bul- 
wark to the status of the professional 
worker and to the standards of social work. 

This is only one instance of the way in 
which she was forever scouting on ahead of 
the main army, and seeing beyond the next 
rise that obscured our vision. She would 
sometimes lift her voice against a course that 
the popular majority favored, and so earn 
the reputation of a Cassandra. It is too 
soon to tell which of her warnings were 
prophetic, which groundless. “The game 
is not yet played out.” 

She had, more than anyone I have ever 
known, the fructifying touch of the real 


teacher. Something explosive happened to 


minds that came really in contact with hers. 
One became aware of power and vision 
within oneself that one had not hitherto 
suspected. She did little formal class-room 
teaching—two sessions in the New York 
School of Social Work would comprise the 
whole of it, I believe. Although she was not 
at her happiest in teaching large groups, the 
following testimony from a member of one 
of those classes shows how successfully she 
overcame the handicap of numbers: 

_She seemed to admit her students into that inner 
circle of understanding and confidence to which she 
admitted personal friends. Although I was so shy 
and so entirely inexperienced in social work and so 
tremendously impressed by Miss Richmond’s ability 
and experience, I never felt over-awed by her in 
the class-room. I thought she was particularly 
successful in drawing out the students and making 
them feel that their contributions were worthy of 


consideration. 
Miss Richmond has so much of the zeal and 


devotion of the pioneer; I felt very strongly the 
inspiration of her attitude toward her profession 
(coming as I did from teaching into a different 
field). There could be no question but that it was 
her absorbing interest, but with it there was also a 
background of broad culture and her wide reading 
and contacts with other fields of work from which 
she drew for the enrichment of her own specialty. 


In the presentation of her material I was im- 
pressed by the very careful preparation which she 
had made, her scientific attitude in the collection of 
social data, her careful analysis and the logic of 
her conclusions. It was all presented in such a 
delightfully interesting manner, with such a revela- 
tion always of her own personality, that I cannot 
remember that there was ever a dull moment in 
the class-room. I still recall the absorption of 
those morning hours and the let-down feeling which 
I had at the close of the class period. 

The teaching she loved best to do, how- 
ever, was with the Institute groups and the 
case supervisors whom she used to bring 
together for conference. I suppose between 
four and five hundred people must have 
come under her influence in these small- 
group conferences, where her function was 
not to lecture but to guide and to participate 
in free discussion. Never one but breathed 
a wider ether from these experiences. Ina 
sense she was always teaching. In her every 
contact with sympathetic minds, something 
passed between them like an electric current. 
It is curious how, at the height of those 
interchanges, the actual words seemed to 
vanish from consciousness, and the com- 
merce of mind and mind would seem to go 
on direct, without the clumsy medium of 
speech. Many people have commented on 
the difficulty in recalling the next day what 
were the exact words spoken by Miss Rich- 
mond, though the ideas remained with them, 
clear-cut and tangible. “I do not remember 
what she said,” one person wrote me, “ but 
I still feel the thrill which her words stirred 
in me.” It was the thrill of a new outlook 
being opened. Said another former pupil: 

She would develop her subject, it seems to me, 
in a succession of vistas. She would start out 
with one, and as she developed it and discussed it, 
it would seem to hold a fullness and completeness 
hardly permitting of any further excursions. Then 
suddenly she would bring a new idea to bear, a 
new vista would be opened and developed into 
another field, whose horizon seemed limitless; then 
another and another. 


To those who knew Miss Richmond only 
through the written word or through plat- 
form speeches, the foregoing may sound as 
though her conversation was rarefied and 
transcendental. Nothing could be further 
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from the fact. Her feet were firmly on the 
ground of every day; her wit was rapier- 
like, and her human sympathy unbounded. 

And what far journeys she took to find 
and bring back to us that which might 
enrich the content of our own work! I 
cannot remember when she wasn’t reading 
something that seemed remote from social 
work, yet finding there the suggestive de- 
scription of method, the apt quotation, the 
stimulating comparison to bring to the 
quickening of her own subject. The harder 
reading it was, the more she delighted in it; 
footnotes but egged her on to cast about 
further. It was more than mere scholar- 
ship; it was her inimitable zest for ideas— 
her ability, as one who loved her has put it, 
“to sort out the wheat from the chaff,” and 
to share her garnerings. 

In one of the last years, when she was 
already too weak to journey often to her 
office, she gathered about her a little group 
of friends who dubbed themselves “ The 
Talkers,” and who spent regular evenings 
with her. We were in opinions a motley 
crew, people of varied interests and experi- 
ences. By dint of meeting together and 
ironing out some of our differences, we 
nevertheless grew under her guidance un- 
cannily able to communicate ideas across the 
barriers of prejudice and isolation. The 
talk was not shop—only a few of us were 
social workers. It ranged from the methods 
of history up to those mystic boundaries 
where science and religion meet in the newer 
theories of physics. That was the winter 
she learned to know Faraday’s work, and 
communicated to us some of the excitement 
of his far-flung visions. I do not want you 
to think of us merely as a group of disciples 
drinking in the words of a great teacher—it 
was a larger achievement than that in that 
she stimulated us to more daring thoughts 
than we had ever harbored before, and 
smiled happily upon us when we wrangled. 
That she could help lesser minds to expres- 
sion, without any sense of embarrassment 
from her presence, was one of her greatest 
traits. She welcomed even flippancy and 


February 


cynicism, if they were honest and open to 
argument. When I think of her, it is as 
the Opener of Vistas, the Widener of 
Horizons, the ardent Searcher for Truth, 

About the things she believed in she could 
be arrogant; but about herself and her ac- 
complishment she was humble. She would 
be far from subscribing to all that has been 
said and that will be said about her today. 
If she had to make her own summing up, I 
think it might have been in the words of one 
who was not least among her literary loves! 

“ Blessed is he who has dropped even the 
smallest coin into the iron box which con- 
tains the precious savings of mankind.” 

Because she had no ties of kinship, be- 
cause her entire life was so absorbed in her 
work, she seemed peculiarly ours; it was 
her own people whose hearts were gripped 
as by an icy hand when she said certain 
words at Buffalo. And we all felt what 
one of us wrote after her death, with sor- 
row and yet with a kind of pride: “I am 
at a loss to know to whom to address this, 
since we ourselves are the mourners and the 
bereaved.” 

Personally, I refuse to believe that Mary 
E. Richmond is dead. It is such as she who 
furnish all the proof I need of immortality. 
There could be no such cosmic wastefulness 
as to quench such spirits utterly. All those 
years of painful acquirement and outgiving, 
of rigorous self-discipline to the enlargement 
of her powers, cannot go to waste. True, 
she lives in our hearts, and in the works of 
ourselves and those who come after us, but 
I mean more than that. It will not be a 
perfect cycle that Mary Richmond now in- 
habits—perfection would irk her, I think. 
Somewhere, with bodily weakness laid aside, 
she is joyfully at work, 


Her eyes forever on some sign 
To help her plough the perfect line. 


Joanna C. CoLcorp 


This paper was given at the meeting in honor 
and memory of Miss Richmond, January 2, 1929, 
at the Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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THE BALTIMORE YEARS 


ARY E. RICHMOND, though 

born in the middle west, was of 

Maryland origin and from early 
childhood lived in Baltimore with her grand- 
mother and aunt. When she graduated from 
the Eastern High School of Baltimore, she 
was chosen by her class to present to the 
principal their graduation present. Long 
after, at an alumni reunion, she described 
her speech as merely a few halting words. 
At the age of sixteen she went to New 
York—“ to make her fortune,” as she after- 
ward put it. She worked for a pittance in 
a publishing house, lived meagerly, became 
ill, and returned to Baltimore within two 
years. She was a bookkeeper, first in a 
store and then in a family hotel. 

In 1889, the Charity Organization Society 
of Baltimore advertised for an assistant 
treasurer. Miss Richmond applied and was 
accepted. She was then twenty-eight years 
old. Not strong physically, she may have 
desired the place with the C.O.S. because the 
assistant treasurer’s duties, including collect- 
ing, would take her out of doors. 

At once, in her new work, she showed her 
characteristic keenness of perception and 
thoroughness. To be a good collector, she 
must be able to interpret to others the work 
of the society. To interpret it well she must 
have a first-hand knowledge of the work 
itself. She soon became a friendly visitor 
and a member of a district conference, 
where the visitors met with the agent and 
the district chairman for mutual help. She 
saw visitors who were leaning too much on 
the agents, were even throwing back upon 
them the responsibilities for helping the 
families when serious difficulties arose. “I 
will be a friendly visitor,” she said, “ on one 
condition—that others keep their hands off. 
I shall gladly seek counsel from others, but 
the responsibility for carrying through with 
the family itself must be mine!” 

Miss Richmond’s own inclinations led her 
to get her recreation through good reading, 
music, the graphic arts. She proved in prac- 
tice what she could later preach, that 
friendly visitors who had varied interests 
would thereby make themselves more useful 
friends to the poor. A letter of hers pub- 


lished in a magazine in 1888 tells of “my 
Baltimore’s”” art treasures in the Walters 
Gallery, of the beauty of the Washington 
monument in its setting in Mt. Vernon 
Place. She loved poetry and published a 
“Plea” for it. Her imagination helped her 
sometimes over prosaic things. Thus, when 
collecting money for the C.O.S., while wait- 
ing in the parlors, she would frame her pleas 
according to the characteristics of the per- 
sons about to appear, as she pictured them 
from their surroundings. 

Early in her adult life, Miss Richmond 
had joined the Unitarian church in Balti- 
more, taught in its Sunday School for sev- 
eral years, and led a Shakespeare class dur- 
ing the week in a young people’s society, the 
“Christian Union.” Truly religious her- 
self, she always showed great respect for 
the religious feelings of others. She sought 
opportunities to explain the work of organ- 
izing charity and sound principles of relief 
to groups of church workers. After years 
of experience, she wrote: “ If the condition 
of the poor is to be bettered, it is from the 
churches that the impulse must come.” 

Miss Richmond took a leading part in 
promoting courses of concerts at her church, 
of good music, at small cost, with spoken ex- 
planation of each program. She made a 
public plea for good music, not merely popu- 
lar airs, in the city parks in summer. She 
urged that the assumption of our city fathers 
that people who are intelligent enough to 
vote are not intelligent enough to learn to 
care for good music “is an undemocratic 
assumption.” She quoted the experiences 
of the People’s Concert Society of London 
and the Orpheonist Societies of France, 
and consulted the great leader, Theodore 
Thomas. 

The increase in opportunities for working 
women was naturally of great concern to 
Miss Richmond. She remembered how, in 
New York at the age of sixteen, she had 
taken “a very subordinate position, at purely 
mechanical work, in a publishing house, at 
an almosi infinitesimal sum—lI won’t tell you 
how small—but I had to live on it. For 
some months I lived in lodgings and did not 
have a square meal for a long time and then, 
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after my wages were increased one dollar a 
week, I had a room on the top story of a 
very cheap boarding-house in Brooklyn, and 
for two years, I think, I lived as lonely a life 
as a woman could well live, for I knew no 
one. . . . I had an enormous craving for 
friendship, for companions, for social inter- 
course, for intellectual stimulus, which I 
could not gratify.” In Baltimore, at the 
time she began to work with the C.O.S., she 
became interested in the Myrtle Club. Its 
members were wage-earning women with a 
few conspicuous exceptions of women with 
money who were workers in good causes. 
The moving spirit of the club, a wage earner, 
recalls today that Miss Richmond’s pleasure 
was in trying to make others forget their 
daily work, to get into another atmosphere, 
in the club. For years she led a class in 
Shakespeare. “ The first ten years of Myrtle 
Club’s life with Miss Richmond were inter- 
esting because when she entered the room 
something was sure to start, even if only an 
argument.”’ She was a representative of the 
Myrtle Club in the national conventions of 
working women’s clubs. She was always a 
protestant against any spirit of patronage on 
the part of the better-to-do, of those who 
were tending, as she said at a convention, to 
take away from the working girls “the only 
thing which is the greatest help in this 
work—their sense of independence, self- 
reliance, ability to stand on their own feet, 
and the desire to pay their own bills, in so 
far as they are able to do so.” With char- 
acteristic thought and fairness, she regretted 
equally an attitude on the part of some 
wage-earners of arrogance because they 
were workers. “Avoid both extremes,” she 
said. “Never brag of being a ‘ working 
woman’ and never be ashamed of it!” 
Among the few members of the Myrtle 
Club who were not so-called working women. 
was Miss Kate M. McLane. She had all 
that high lineage, wealth, unusual intelli- 
gence, and character could give. She and 
Miss Richmond met in a common interest in 
educationally handicapped women. She took 
pains to urge upon the leading members of 
the Board of Managers of the C.O.S. the 
choice of Miss Richmond for general secre- 
tary. Then, in turn, she became an active 
manager (board member) of the C.O.S. for 
life. Miss Richmond spoke of her, years 


February 


after, as “the most vivid personality that it 
has ever been my privilege to know! Hers 
was a tenderness and considerateness that 
I’ve never known surpassed. But with such 
a courage, such a frankness and vigor.” 


In 1891 Miss Richmond became General 
Secretary of the C.O.S. For a short time, 
several years earlier, that position had been 
lifted above a routine office by the ability of 
Amos G. Warner, full of the stimulus of his 
work as a graduate student at Johns Hop- 
kins University. Miss Richmond could re- 
member, as she put it, that in her home city, 
a decade earlier, the only respectable calling 
which women followed was school teaching, 
and political influence counted much in that. 
“T had no political influence, and I had a 
very indifferent training for the profession 
of teaching.” Now this young woman just 
thirty years old became a pioneer in a new 
educational calling. 

Three notable men were leaders in the 
Baltimore Society during Miss Richmond’s 
connection with it. They helped her to be- 
come an able general secretary, and they in 
turn were helped by her to a better under- 
standing of their task as managers. Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins, a founder 
and long the president of the Society, was a 
great educator and citizen, quick to see 
ability and to encourage its development; 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte was a leading 
lawyer, whose intellectual keenness made 
him at once appreciate Miss Richmond’s 
powers; and, the most important of all, 
there was Mr. John Glenn, a business ad- 
ministrator, a rare personality, who had be- 
come blind in early manhood but lived with 
activity and marked intellectual insight. His 
coming to the Society as a member of the 
Board of Managers who thought and 
worked for it, day by day, made of it almost 
a new creature. Between him and Miss 
Richmond there was the tie of common in- 
terests; reading of efforts in many lands to 
bring system and effectiveness into charity; 
correspondence with leaders in this work 
elsewhere; and then trying, themselves, to 
work out the same problems in Baltimore. 
He so lived as to teach that the blind should 
rise above their so-called handicap. She was 
mastering, largely by herself, the fine arts of 
clear thinking and effective expression. 
Both were keen that human beings should 
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never be pauperized in spirit. They favored 
the development of organization of charity 
with the district system, with local offices 
and conferences, and with real friendly 
visiting. When Smith College, in 1921, gave 
Miss Richmond the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, she wrote that throughout 
that day she had been thinking again and 
again of Mr. Glenn, and of what his influ- 
ence had meant in the early days of her 
professional life. 

On taking up executive responsibilities in 
the C.O.S., Miss Richmond turned for help 
to Miss Zilpha D. Smith of Boston. Miss 
Smith, about nine years her senior, as gen- 
eral secretary of the Boston Associated 
Charities, had been developing, with a group 
of outstanding volunteers, the kind of or- 
ganization which at once appealed to Miss 
Richmond—with its many volunteers as 
friendly visitors, with directors who were 
themselves doing the work of which they 
talked, and notably with the beginnings of a 
really trained staff, trained in work thought- 
fully by a born teacher. Miss Smith and 
Miss Richmond, as kindred spirits, now 
formed a friendship which meant much to 
each of them and to the progress of their 
common cause. That Miss Richmond went 
to Boston to get from experience there help 
for her own beginning, showed that she 
sensed the way in which a new profession 
would arise. 

To the annual National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections (now the National 
Conference of Social Work but then less 
than twenty years old) she and Mr. Glenn 
usually went. Two brief papers are the only 
entries under her name in the index of the 
Proceedings of the Conference during her 
years in Baltimore. In preparation of the 
first paper, at the session of 1895, on the 
subject of “married vagabonds,” she secured 
statements as to law and customs for the 
treatment of such persons from 74 workers 
in 34 states. The choice of subject of this 
paper, one of the first of her publications, is 
of interest in connection with her last publi- 
cations upon family life and law. In it 


there are the marks of all her writings and 
speeches—real stuff, clearness of thought, 
effectiveness in expression. Here she pleads 
that the man of the neglected family be 
brought out of the retirement where charity 


workers have usually left him, taking him- 
self at their cheap valuation of him! 

Early in 1897, she addressed the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia on the “ Training of 
Charity Workers.’ The meeting was held 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
“This place of meeting,” she said, “is a 
protest against the conditions which still pre- 
vail in some places of letting young men 
practice medicine without proper training. 
I hope to see a school of philanthropy, too, 
before I die.” In the National Conference 
address given at Toronto in 1897, she spoke 
to the country of the need of a training 
school in applied philanthropy. She care- 
fully stated that four years earlier, at the 
International Congress at Chicago, Miss 
Anna L. Dawes of Pittsfield, Mass., had 
suggested and given some definite ideas for 
a training school. Miss Richmond saw that 
classes for study in connection with social 
work were being tried in London and in this 
country. She herself had just started a 
course of some eight evening meetings of 
talks and discussion designed especially for 
volunteers who were working in the homes 
of the poor. In its second year it was to 
enroll 65, including many teachers in the 
public schools. In the Charities Review for 
February, 1896, Miss Richmond had given 
under the title “Criticism and Reform in 
Charity ” the attitude of mind in which be- 
ginners should approach this work. In this 
article she is at her best as thinker and 
writer. “‘ What are the differences,” she 
asked, “ between ‘organization’ in charity 
and in labor? and who are really re- 
formers?” The training school for which 
she threw out the challenge in 1897 should 
be no short course of lectures but a real 
school, one to attract the best of the young 
people to fit themselves for a new calling 
and based on practical work rather than on 
academic requirements. 

In 1899 appeared her first book, Friendly 
Visiting Among the Poor, published by Mac- 
millan. If that title sounds today rather 
Victorian, the text is anything but that. She 
shows who the poor are. “ Your true pauper 
be he rich or poor has the parasitic habit of 
mind.” She stresses the inter-relation be- 
tween individual work with families in their 
homes and efforts to improve community 
conditions. There are many sentences 
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which one would quote, such as, “ The best 
training for charitable work must come 
from life itself”; “ Charitable cash and 
commodities have no moral qualities in 
themselves. The way in which we 
handle commodities tests us at every turn.” 
Of this first book of Miss Richmond’s over 
forty reviews and newspaper notices were 
collected, coming from all parts of this coun- 
try and from abroad. President Gilman said 
of it, “ This is literature!” 

Miss Richmond established in 1893 the 
Charities Record, a publication of the Balti- 
more C.O.S. with eight issues yearly, and 
ably edited it until she left the Society. 
During those years, as earlier, her avocations 
were chiefly reading and music. She ob- 
served persons and events thoughtfully. 
Thus, in 1897 after the National Conference 
in Toronto, she spent her vacation in a vil- 
lage on the St. Lawrence River, and was 
much interested in comparing a_ political 
meeting there with meetings “ in the States.” 
She understood very well the French of the 
speeches, but not the patois on the streets. 
During one summer in hot Baltimore, when 
searching over the open shelves of the Mer- 
cantile Library for easy reading “ free from 
philanthropic taint,” she picked up several 
books on the weather, a topic which was 
timely. But in them she found what those 
suspicious of organizing charity were wont 
to call “red tape ””—the value of organized 
observation, investigation, and record! And 
so she got material for a good editorial in 
the Record. 

Toward the end of her service in Balti- 
more, the managers had to face the impor- 
tance of the relation between the C.O.S. and 
the one large general relief-giving agency of 
the city. The leading societies for organiz- 
ing charity were not holding funds for re- 
lief. The situation was probably a reaction 
from the dangers of the dole, especially in 
unskilled hands, when approach to relief 
was easy. Miss Richmond suggested that 
the general relief society might be like a 
dispensary, with its own staff, to give out 
material aid on prescription, whereas the 
C.O.S. staff would correspond to family 
physicians. The two agencies with diverse 
methods would supplement each other. She 
urged that the C.O.S. should not give relief 
directly, should limit its intake if necessary, 


and should set a standard of good social case 
work. The eventual solution of the problem 
was the amalgamation of the two agencies 
under the name of the Federated Charities, 
It was made possible perhaps by increase in 
skilled social case workers. But Miss Rich- 
mond’s words of caution in the giving of 
relief were wise, especially in a city where 
there was no public relief to persons in 
their own homes. 

On one question Miss Richmond was at 
variance with some of the leading managers 
of the Society, when several of them were 
appointed by a reform mayor as Trustees of 
the Poor. She felt that a division of their 
time and interest would weaken the educa- 
tional work of the Society which was still 
in the making. But they decided that the 
renovation of the city charities would make 
for strength in the community life, and 
would be a logical and timely carrying out 
of the C.O.S. work. If they could not 
accept her judgment, they respected her zeal 
and spirit. 

In 1896, she declined an invitation to fill 
an important place in the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York. At the annual 
meeting, after President Gilman’s announce- 
ment of that, she said that she had never 
known the people of Baltimore so well as 
during the past week. But in 1900 she 
accepted a call to become the general secre- 
tary of the Society for Organizing Charity 
in Philadelphia. Her letter of resignation 
stated that the choice of staying or going 
had been very perplexing, but “I believe I 
am doing the best thing for the cause of 
charity organization in going.” She had 
received in Baltimore, she said, only con- 
sideration and kindness: “no other work 
can ever seem to me quite so dear.” The 
letter from her managers spoke of “ eleven 
years of faithful, assiduous and efficient 
labor”; while others have done their part, 
“it may yet be fairly said that she has made 
the Society what it is.” 

In her letter of acceptance to Philadelphia, 
she wrote: “ My leaders in charity organi- 
zation have taught me that two essential 
qualities for such work are an open mind 
and an open heart.” So she would go to the 
new city as a learner. For “the charity of 
a city is a living, breathing thing . . . to 
be developed reverently from within.” 
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Her last official statement to her co- 
workers in Baltimore, in the Record of 
May, 1900, was a plea for an increasing 
force of volunteer visitors in homes of per- 
sons in need. “ Not too much green wood 
at once, to put out the fire, but a steadily 
increasing force under leaders who will re- 
gard this task of guiding the work of the 
beginners in charity as, of all important 
charitable tasks, the most important.” For 
so would come most surely, in the long run, 
the right charitable spirit of a community; 
and so also, better conditions of living for all. 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Society, she was one of the few 
speakers. 

In September, 1928, after the funeral 
services at All Souls’ Church, New York, 
her body was buried in Loudon Park Ceme- 
tery, in her own lot, in “my Baltimore ” 
as she had called it forty years before. 

Only a very few are left of the persons 
who worked closely with her in those Balti- 
more years. Some of those few have never 
felt that they knew her intimately, for she 
was very reserved. Occasionally she was 
impatient, when others seemed to her quick- 
ness to lag behind in or to turn aside from 
the straight and narrow way which led to the 
goal of her particular and high endeavor. 
But everyone knew always that she was a 
notable worker and a noble woman; a sin- 
cere searcher for righteousness, going from 
strength to strength. 

JerrreY R. BRACKETT 


For vigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire; 
Showed me the high, white star of truth, 
There bade me gaze and there aspire. 


ISS RICHMOND was at the 
threshold of her greatness as a 
leader when I came on the staff 

of the Baltimore Charity Organization So- 
ciety in the winter of 1896-1897. Attracted 
by the wording of an advertisement for a 
“ District Agent,” I had been engaged in 
the early summer and had gone home to the 
country piled up with books and pamphlets 
to read all I could about the new and thrill- 
ing work to be done under the woman who 
became the loved teacher and inspiration of 
my social work life. 

Upon meeting her I knew immediately 


that hers was a rare and great personality. 
At that time she was about thirty-six years 
old; very slim and, even then, somewhat 
stoop-shouldered, with a_ beautiful com- 
plexion, a clear gaze from “eyes too ex- 
pressive to be blue, too lovely to be gray,” 
and with the musically modulated voice 
which stirred an audience every time she 
spoke. She had not a trace of provincial 
southern speech. 


What could the new enthusiast, born and 
bred in the country and fresh from teaching 
in a fashionable school near New York, 
know about conditions under which the city 
poor lived? So she sent me to board in a 
working girls’ home at “Three Dollars a 
Week and No Ruffles in the Wash.” I 
quickly learned to know girls who pasted 
labels on pickle bottles all day or who 
worked by the season trimming hats for 
Armstrong and Cator. There was another 
reason for my being there. I was paid 
twenty dollars a month for three months 
and thirty-six dollars thereafter. I forget 
how long this munificent sum was paid me. 

All the other workers on the staff were 
older than I. I was placed with one of them 
for three months to learn the details of 
my job, and since Miss Richmond was 
too thronged by day to teach me, I went 
to her boarding house at night so many 
times a week. 

Looking back upon those wonderful eve- 
nings I remember that we talked chiefly about 
books. The Ring and the Book, certainly 
a case study, is especially linked with those 
evenings. Case workers will wish to know 
what she was recommending then as text- 
books. Already there was, at the central 
office, a considerable library which contained 
all the writings then published of the two 
Bosanquets ; London C.O.S. papers; Booth, 
of course ; Octavia Hill; Shaftesbury’s Life; 
Denison and Maurice; and especially the 
Annual Reports of the Boston Associated 
Charities. Her own Charities Record, dis- 
tinguished for its style, was in itself an 
education in C.O.S. principles and practice 
of that day. She was writing Friendly 
Visiting Among the Poor and told me that 
she was reading all of Matthew Arnold’s 
prose works “ for his style.” I was satu- 
rated with his poetry but could not follow 
her into his theological essays. Her love 
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for Henry James, later well-known, was 
manifest then, but she did not read Howells, 
even for his style. She was tolerant with 
my literary enthusiasms, which were some- 
times utterly frivolous, and patiently amused 
at the nonsense verse I often poked at her. 
She was keenly appreciative, however, of 
good parody and satirical verse and in after 
years occasionally sent me a bit. 

But no true picture of Miss Richmond’s 
relationship with staff workers can be given 
without an attempt to bring before readers 
some visualization of the Baltimore public's 
attitude toward the society of which she was 
the head. Mr. Frank Bruno in his review 
of Watson’s History of the Charity Organi- 
zation Movement in the United States says 
in effect that, complete and fine as that his- 
tory is, it does not convey to readers the 
story of the long and bitter struggle toward 
the light of modern standards through the 
dark days of hostile criticism and mis- 
understanding. Naturally, at that period, 
that must have been the case, with a 
forceful personality at the helm who in- 
sisted upon putting principles into practice. 
There was a constant daily irritant in the 
necessity of refuting the accusation that the 
C.O.S. let people starve to death. Balti- 
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more abounded in Lady Bountifuls. A 
demand would come from one of them: 
“This man must be helped. He was Mr. 
T’s coachman.” My mother was urged by 
friends to let them try to get me something 
“nice? to do. My snobbish relatives did 
not speak to me on the street. These atti- 
tudes produced in most of the staff a cru- 
sading loyalty, and it became the custom for 
workers to scan the morning paper anxiously 
before starting out on the day’s work; and 
if, as was often the case, there appeared a 
sensational story of a destitute family, it 
was a point of honor to get to the address 
as quickly as possible, and so forestall any 
adverse criticism. 

Miss Richmond’s fearless, pioneering 
courage was needed in those early days, but 
she did not suffer fools gladly and the daily 
grind bore hardly upon her sensitive nature. 
Deep feeling lay under a certain shyness in 
Miss Richmond and the complete absence 
of ability to throw around the small change 
of conversational nothings with which most 
of us pay our social debts. She was pri- 
marily a student and not strong physically. 
How grateful we are now to the later vision 
of the Russell Sage Foundation! 

HeLen B. PENDLETON 


PHILADELPHIA, 1900-1909 


ARCH 16, 1900, marks an epoch in 
social work in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. On that day Mary 

E. Richmond announced her decision to ac- 
cept the general secretaryship of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Organizing Charity, and 
thus set in motion a train of events the 
results of which constitute the greatest con- 
tribution ever made by one individual to the 
advancement of sound social work practice 
in this city and state. ; 

To measure the greatness of Miss Rich- 
mond’s work here, one should possess some 
knowledge of the weakened state of the 
Society for Organizing Charity before she 
became its chief executive. Let us begin 


with a picture taken late one afternoon in 
June, 1896. A half dozen only of the 
twenty-one directors comprising the manag- 
ing board of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity are assembled in the 


Society’s Central Office. Their greetings 
bespeak the close intimacy of persons long 
associated in a common enterprise. Routine 
reports on mendicancy, the care of non- 
residents, the condition of district association 
and finance are the same monotonous, dis- 
couraging recitals to which those few and 
one or two like faithful ones have listened 
month in and month out for several years 
past. Some can remember a time early in 
the Society’s eighteen years’ existence when 
well-attended board and committee meetings 
held something of inspiration and hope. For 
nearly a decade now, interest of board mem- 
bers and community alike has lapsed. How 
is the interest to be revived? How may the 
Society’s early prestige be restored? One 
promising means suggested is to induce the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection to meet in Philadelphia. The year 
before, the Society’s delegates invited the 
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’ Conference to come to Philadelphia in 1897. 


The Society’s general secretary has just re- 
turned from the Grand Rapids National 
Conference. He reports that, notwithstand- 
ing Philadelphia’s plea, the National Con- 
ference is going to Toronto in 1897! This 
disappointing statement concludes the busi- 
ness scheduled for that day. Adjournment 
is in order unless the members have some 
matter to propose. The one woman present 
offers a resolution: “that a Special Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider and report 
how the work of the Society may be further 
developed so as to carry out more effectively 
the original design of the Society.” The 
resolution is adopted, the Committee is 
named, the directors’ meeting of june, 1896, 
ends. 

Three and a half years pass. The Com- 
mittee appointed in 1896 to diagnose and 
treat the Society’s ailments had accomplished 
little of permanent benefit. The same hand- 
ful of directors, continuing faithful to their 
trust, have received some encouragement 
lately, however, four representative women 
having shown sufficient faith in the Society 
to accept membership on its Board. The 
community’s interest and support may also 
be revived, just so soon as the Society really 
begins “more effectively to carry out its 
original design.” Strong leadership is 
needed. The general secretaryship has but 
recently been vacated. The Directors take 
a momentous step toward solving their prob- 
lem when, in February, 1900, they ask 
Mary E. Richmond to become their leader. 
Miss Richmond sees in the offer an unusual 
opportunity for constructive work. Her 
official connection with the Society begins 
September, 1900. 

Within the city’s area of 129 square miles 
1,300,000 people were living in 1900. High- 
speed transit had not been developed; auto- 
mobiles were still objects of curiosity. The 
one telephone attached to the wall in the 
Society’s small, three-room Central Office 
and the single ancient typewriter in use there 
were costly conveniences, too expensive for 
any of the Society’s eighteen district offices 
to install. Case record books having been 
abolished, the Central Office had accumulated 
an imposing looking collection of 60,000 
cards—“ case histories”’(?). Rare indeed 
was the clerk adventurous and conscientious 


enough to search that compact mass of 
unindexed matter containing names or ad- 
dresses—sometimes both—of families or 
individuals whom district workers had 
“visited and found worthy; gave relief— 
order B1 or B2”—or “ visited and found 
unworthy.” 

In the same Central Office was another 
collection of social information: These 
records were the annual reports, old and 
new, of many of the 1286 separate charities, 
religious and secular, for which the City of 
Brotherly Love was noted. The new 
secretary could but wonder with how 
many of this large number of separate 
activities (to which body she later gave the 
significant name—“ Philadelphia’s Philan- 
thropic Giant ’’) the Society was then co- 
operating, beyond the exchange of annual 
reports. That question had been asked the 
district workers in 1896; their answer was 
discouraging; the number was negligible. 
There were in the city 103 relief societies, 
62 children’s charities, 96 hospitals and 
health agencies, 78 homes for adults, 285 
educational and social improvement agencies, 
not to mention the 865 churches and missions 
and 265 other religious associations—each 
working without knowledge of what others 
were doing. If this multitude of agencies 
was ever to achieve a fraction even of their 
purpose “ to help the poor ” their work must 
be co-ordinated. But having failed in co- 
ordination of the divisions of its own body, 
how could the Society for Organizing Char- 
ity function in that relation to the whole 
group of charities? 

The chief causes of the Society’s failure 
were a faulty form of organization and 
incompetent paid leadership. Eighteen sepa- 
rate, self-governing district bodies (each 
comprised of one or more city wards and 
collecting and disbursing funds within its 
own boundaries) had been organized by 
degrees, and developed through the influence 
and with the help of the Central Board. 
Naturally, the quality of work and amount 
of funds available, district by district, varied 
with the quality of local paid leadership and 
the degree of local volunteer interest. Re- 
ferring to the time when she became general 
secretary, Miss Richmond wrote: 


The Central Board had effective control of the 
Society’s charitable work in only three city wards 
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out of forty-two, and the ward work exhibited 
every degree of efficiency and inefficiency, every 
degree of loyalty and disloyalty to the recognized 
principles and methods of organized charity. 

The public and press were for the most part out 
of sympathy with the program of all the charities 
dealing with distress in families, and examination 
of the annual reports of this period would show 
that the local charities doing such work were 
operating within a Chinese wall over which modern 
ideas about relief had not yet clambered. Their 
relations to each other at this time, moreover, have 
been well described as “more diplomatic than 
cordial!” 


The new secretary inherited other relics— 
two Wayfarers’ Lodges, maintained in rented 
buildings ill-adapted to the purpose. State 
appropriations for maintenance of this work 
were regularly sought and regularly refused. 
Contributions aggregating $7600 (one-sev- 
enth of the amount needed to build a model 
new Lodge) had been “loaned” to the 
general treasury to tide over emergencies. 
Conditions in the leased buildings had grown 
very bad. The situation was embarrassing. 
It threatened to become intolerable. 

One aspect of the general situation, how- 
ever, was encouraging. Miss Richmond 
found in Philadelphia a very considerable 
number of individuals and small groups al- 
ready awake to the community’s needs, fully 
informed as to good social methods and 
practice, filled with genuine devotion to the 
poor, eager for work, and responsive to com- 
petent leadership. A fertile field awaited her. 

Reorganization of the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity was accomplished with amazing 
quickness and thoroughness. Every source 
of information, past and present, written and 
oral, was consulted by the secretary for her 
enlightenment as to the Society’s condition, 
needs, and resources—actual and potential. 
Within a few months after she assumed 
office she had, through establishing a special 
fund, secured several “ workers-in-train- 
ing”; she held weekly classes for their in- 
struction; introduced a new case record 
form which was the basis of the form in 
present use; re-staffed the Society’s Central 
Office, re-organized two district offices; 


secured approval of architect’s plans for the 
erection of a new model Wayfarers’ Lodge; 
introduced a system of letter appeals to pos- 
sible new contributors. For years the Society 
had talked of some of these “ reforms.” 


Another twelve months saw greater inno- 
vations and changes: a study of desertion 
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cases, preliminary to drafting the new Wife 
Desertion Law ; the creation, in co-operation 
with the University of Pennsylvania, of a 
special scholarship to study vagrancy and 
homeless men; the abolishment of collections 
on commission; the compilation of a card 
file of ten thousand names of possible con- 
tributors, and the introduction of the “ short 
story ’ system of appeals; the completion of 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge; the reorganization 
of three additional districts. And so the list 
might be amplified and extended, were our 
purpose to catalogue Miss Richmond's 
achievements. In the Society’s annual re- 
port for the year ending August 31, 1909, 
the outstanding events of her nine years’ 
leadership are listed. But our object is to 
point out that in many of these undertakings 
Miss Richmond was the pioneer. So original 
and productive were her ideas and methods 
in teaching social case work, in devising case 
record and office forms, in composing and 
issuing financial appeals, in educating the 
public at large, and in securing governmental 
co-operation in enforcement of laws and in 
the enactment of “reforms,” that her office 
became a Mecca. 

Those whose great privilege it was to 
work under Miss Richmond in those inspir- 
ing days remember the old Central Office at 
“ Eleventh and Wainut.” There, in the sec- 
retary’s cramped office, before the small 
open-burner coal stove which she herself 
tended, social executives, board members, 
and officials from local charities, city depart- 
ments, and from other cities throughout the 
United States sought Miss Richmond’s 
opinion, advice, and help; and there young 
volunteers, men and women, found inspira- 
tion. A large portion of the staff’s time was 
spent in showing to visitors this or that 
office method or device, and in sending sam- 
ples of printed matter to inquirers. From 
this grew the idea of the monthly exchange 
of such material between charity organiza- 
tion societies which led later to the organiza- 
tion of the Field Department Committee for 
C.O.S. Extension. Miss Richmond was 
the chairman of this Committee—which was 
the first step in the formation of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 


Social Work. 


Reorganization of eighteen self-governing 
district associations into centrally controlled, 
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regulated, and financed branches called for 
courage, patience, determination, sagacity, 
and balanced judgment. Miss Richmond 
brought full measure of these qualities to 
the task. When she came to Philadelphia 
the Central Board had effective control in 
only three of the city’s forty-two wards, con- 
taining about one-tenth of the population. 
Within three years Miss Richmond had 
effected complete or partial re-organization 
in eleven districts—covering thirty-eight 
wards, containing nearly nine-tenths of the 
whole population. 

Financial support of all this work placed 
on the executive’s shoulders another great 
task which she performed with equal suc- 
cess. During her tenure, the number of 
annual contributors to the Society more than 
doubled and the amount contributed annually 
increased four-fold. At times of emergencies 
such as widespread unemployment periods, 
coal strikes, and so on, special funds were 
raised to meet the extra demands. In addi- 
tion, Miss Richmond secured capital funds 
amounting to $81,000—full cost of con- 
structing a new Wayfarers’ Lodge and of 
purchasing and remodelling another; freed 
the Society from debt; and raised an En- 
dowment Fund of $55,000. Although board 
members and their families contributed large 
sums, by far the greater part of the Society’s 
financial support came from the public at 
large—from over 2000 individuals—in re- 
sponse to written appeals. The pen of no 
other social worker has produced so great a 
volume of original, constructively educa- 
tional and financially productive material as 
that comprising the books, annuai reports, 
pamphlets and appeal letters issued by Miss 
Richmond in Philadelphia. That literature, 
imitated the country over, helped lay the 
foundation upon which rests much of the 
present structure of social work in the 
United States today. 

When Miss Richmond’s book The Good 
Neighbor was published in 1907, a special 
edition of 10,000 copies with local references 
was distributed among Philadelphia’s clergy, 
physicians, teachers, judges, lawyers, police 
officers, magistrates, civic bodies, and others. 
A new awakening of the social conscience 
and enlightening of the social mind could be 
traced to this distribution, which was but 
one part of Miss Richmond’s carefully 


studied plans for steady cultivation of the 
field. 

In addition to her weekly classes where 
she introduced the “case method” system 
of teaching district superintendents, workers- 
in-training, and selected volunteers, Miss 
Richmond found time for contacts with 
other groups. In a report in June, 1902, 
she mentions having attended, within the 
preceding five months, thirty-seven meetings 
outside her own office, and having given 
sixteen lectures and addresses in addition to 
her weekly training classes. In 1905 she 
established courses of lectures for church 
workers and a year later she inaugurated 
her six weeks’ course at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Out of all this teaching grew 
the present Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work. 


Miss Richmond originated or was other- 
wise closely identified with every sound 
movement for social betterment and progress 
undertaken in this city and state during the 
nine years of her incumbency. It is the 
unanimous testimony of everyone familiar 
with that period that hers was frequently 
the controlling mind and usually the guiding 
hand that shaped all such matters. She led 
in securing passage of Wife Desertion and 
Non-Support Legislation; in forming the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee which 
secured child labor legislation; in establish- 
ing the Juvenile Court, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and in shaping the program of the 
Seybert Institution. She led in the Housing 
Investigation in 1905 and promoted organi- 
zation of tiie Housing Association; she set 
in motion the movement that resulted in 
legislation providing institutional care for 
feebleminded women and children. Miss 
Richmond built up close co-operation with 
the Board of Education and the Public Edu- 
cation Association; assisted in re-organiza- 
tion of the Children’s Aid Society and the 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty ; 
secured passage of a bill providing for a 
voluntary commission to study and report 
upon Pennsylvania’s vicious system of state 
subsidies to private charities (a bill which 
the Governor refused to sign); organized 
public meetings to consider social legislation ; 
aroused city officials to enforce the laws 
against street-begging ; stressed the need for 
greater public interest in the management of 
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Philadelphia’s public charities, citing the 
work of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association and thus laying the groundwork 
which led to organization of the present 
Public Charities Association. She promoted 
the movement in 1909 to organize the Penn- 
sylvania State Conference of Social Work; 
led in organization of the Philadelphia Social 
Workers’ Club and in the movement for a 
Charities Building; started central registra- 
tion of cases. She contributed the Society’s 
facilities for training and supervising paid 
“investigators” for a group of day nurs- 
eries; for a children’s home; for the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, Department of Mental 
Diseases. On the other hand, Miss Rich- 
mond’s knowledge and skill were equally 
effective in preventing development of many 
unsound projects; in calming public excite- 
ment at times of panic and strikes. 

When the time was ripe, Miss Richmond 
brought the National Conference to Phila- 
delphia. One familiar with the manner in 
which she went about this matter writes: 


Miss Richmond came to Portland, Oregon, to 
ask the Conference to hold its 1906 meeting in 
Philadelphia. I represented the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciated Charities and presented an urgent invitation 
from there. Miss Richmond had prepared her 
arguments so carefully that it was impossible to 
overcome any of them. She showed that she knew 
her Philadelphia and her Pennsylvania, but she also 
showed how the meeting in Philadelphia could be 
made one of national significance, and the event 
justified her prophecy. On being called upon for a 
speech after the successful vote, her very first 
words were, in substance: “ This has been a lucky 
coast for me. My first conference was on the 
Pacific Coast at San Francisco, when I was a 
delegate from the Baltimore Charity Organization 
Society. By request I made a report of this Con- 
ference to the Mayor of Baltimore. Now I can 
go back and tell the Mayor of Philadelphia that 
we are bringing the whole Conference there, not 
just a report of it.” 

The president elected for the 1906 Conference 
was the General Secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, the first executive 
of a case working agency .elected to the presidency 
of the National Conference. 
much to do with this. It was, of course, already 
the custom in the National Conference to shape the 
program for the meeting somewhat according to 
the outstanding needs of the section of the country 
where the Conference was to meet. Miss Rich- 
mond’s thorough preparation in obtaining the Con- 
ference for Philadelphia had put her in possession 
of the very data she needed to advise the Committee 
as to the selection not only of the president and of 
chairmen for the various sections but also in regard 
to the program. The General Secretary of the 


Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, at that 
time in perhaps the most strategic position in the 
country as an exponent of child placing and of the 


Miss Richmond had- 
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individual treatment of each child, was selected as 
chairman for the section on children. This was a 
wise choice for a Conference to be held in the 
heart of a section of the country that was over- 
institutionalized. The fact that the Assistant 
Executive Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society was just then going to the 
superintendency of the Girls’ House of Refuge in 
Philadelphia gave added point to this effort to 
show that children could be dealt with on an 
individual and case work basis in institutions as 
well as in foster homes. 


Miss Richmond was singularly well fitted 
for the difficult work she had undertaken in 
Philadelphia. She unusual 
faculty for quick comprehension of a situa- 
tion and its implications, however remote. 
She readily identified and extracted the 
essence of a problem and promptly set about 
to find its solution. The facts assembled, 
she chose the opportune moment to present 
them—interpreting them, with exceptional 
skill, in a manner to create fuller knowledge 
and understanding, to enlist greater interest 
and support, to inspire zealous devotion to 
the principle or cause presented. Thorough- 
ness was the keynote of everything she 
undertook. 


possessed an 


The value of these characteristics was 
demonstrated by the development of her 
board under her leadership, and indeed of 
all groups that were in close and frequent 
contact with her. A former president of 
the Society writes: 


I would love to bear witness to what I found the 
reatest force for good in all my youth. She was 


that no one could resist her. She made social work 
a really worth while thing for people—not a fad 
or a profession but a vocation. I never knew any- 
one so free from catch-words or phrases. It was 
a real philosophy of life that she preached and she 
got it over abundantly. 

I shall never forget our Board meetings at 
Eleventh and Walnut when she taught us all month 
by month. It was a lesson in what social activity 
could really mean and the response was immediate. 
It carried us all along for many years and is still 
the inspiration to turn to. 


The Board meetings were well attended 
and there, as in every group where she had 
a part, the high point was her share in the 
meeting. The annual reports of the Society 
during her secretaryship are so related to 
each other and form such a whole as to 
force on one the feeling that with the sixth 
sense which is a part of genius she must 
somehow, doubtless unconsciously, have 
“seen the end from the beginning.” 
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The board member closest to Miss Rich- 
mond throughout her years in Philadelphia 
writes : 

In every situation that one can recall—in times 
of deep discouragement when prejudice and sus- 
picion made hard duties doubly hard, when the 
burdens weighed heavily—one had the sense always 
of her complete detachment from any personal con- 
siderations. In meeting each problem, she showed 
an unfettered, untrammelled attitude, accepting no 
preconceived ideas and judging quietly and dispas- 
sionately what the ideal solution would be, what 
would be wise to try for first, how far adverse 
criticism might be challenged, how far existing 
evils should be tolerated till the time became more 
ripe. Slowly the wise decisions were acted upon. 
Slowly the changes were made, and slowly and 
surely the leaven worked. As time went on 
Miss Richmond drew about her a strong group of 
volunteers who gave themselves freely to the work. 
Many of them were young men and women, from 
whom were recruited members of the board of 
directors, chairmen of district conferences, friendly 
visitors, and workers in other ways. Perhaps one 
of our greatest debts to her is here, for so many 
of these have carried on. 


Those who worked with Miss Richmond 
as members of her staff speak of her ability 
as an executive and administrator. However 
great the demands upon her time, whatever 
the pressure from within or without the 
Society, she was always master of the situa- 
tion. There at “Eleventh and Walnut ”— 
upstairs in an old dwelling, ill-adapted to 
the Society’s office use—Miss Richmond 
devoted herself unsparingly to the myriad 
tasks that came to her, and she expected 
from the staff a like self-sacrificing devotion 
and well-directed application of mind and 
hand. Often she was heard to say, “ The 
Society is greater than any individual: its 
interests must be set above those of the 
individual. The charity organization cause 
is greater than any Society: the interests of 
the cause must be set above those of the 
Society.”” On the other hand, the general 
secretary never asked of anyone a sacrifice 
she herself was not willing to make. Morn- 
ing and night, early and late, week-days, 
Sundays, and holidays if necessary, she 
worked, carrying each day’s tasks to what- 
ever degree of completion the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the moment compelled. She 
undertook the humblest chore or the most 
monotonous mechanical operation with the 
same meticulous care and skill with which 
she prepared an annual report or a lecture. 

The annual report was usually issued in 
January. Every detail as to its content, 


arrangement, type, binding, and enclosure 
was of Miss Richmond’s studied preparation 
and personal attention. Nor did her feeling 
of responsibility for it end there. One’s 
memory carries a picture of the old office at 
“Eleventh and Walnut” one bitter cold 
January night. The districts had reported a 
sudden increase in applications; more funds 
must be secured immediately. The printer 
had been induced to hasten a large edition 
of the annual report to accompany a “ special 
appeal.”’ In the dingy, dimly-lighted second- 
story room that served as Application Bu- 
reau, Record Department, and Accounting 
Room sat Miss Richmond with four or five 
of the central staff—enclosing annual reports 
with painstaking care as to the arrangement 
of each piece enclosed. All afternoon and 
evening the general secretary had helped in 
this emergency, her own tasks awaiting the 
literal “ midnight oil” which burned so fre- 
quently in her apartment. At 11:30 p.m. 
the last thousand reports, packed into creak- 
ing old clothes-baskets, were carried by Miss 
Richmond and two others through the frigid 
halls down the winding stairway to a rickety 
wagon that waited in the street to haul the 
appeal to the post-office. Two mornings later 
her face beamed with satisfaction over the 
returns. 

There was no detail of the processes con- 
nected either with case work or office work 
with which Miss Richmond had not familiar- 
ized herself through personal study and 
practice. This may account for her custom- 
ary method of testing a worker’s ability by 
assigning to him, with little cr no instruc- 
tion, some big problem new to him and 
leaving him to struggle his way out as best 
he could. 

To quote one of the youngest members of 
her Philadelphia staff, “ She was a perfectly 
amazing person in educating and motivat- 
ing.” She made effective ideas which were 
afloat in the Society for Organizing Charity 
and in the community. Philadelphia was 
ready for her but could not have got along 
without her. She quickly became a leader 
because of her personality and her strategic 
position. 

One of the first hospital social service 
workers in Philadelphia writes, “ We all 
read her books, tried to practice her tech- 
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nique, consulted her frequently through the 
years.” 

A leader in social work found her “ calm 
and sure and poised in her approach to 
Philadelphia, willing to nourish a growth, 
and trust the future,” and says that “ hers 
was the mind that led and cheered and 
stimulated” in the newly forming Child 
Labor Committee. Her interest in the child 
labor situation and her straight thinking 
find illustration in this incident: 


When the Consumer’s League was trying to work 
up some public sentiment and backing for a law 
for the control of contract sweat shop work done 
in the home by women and children, their repre- 
sentative had been met on every hand with an 
opportunist attitude on the part of case workers, 
their argument being that such a law would neces- 
sitate the increase of relief to these families. She 
had never met Miss Richmond and decided to try 
to interest her in the problem. Miss Richmond’s 
immediate response was that of course she would 
back it with the greatest interest, and that the 
need of relief should never be allowed to interfere 
with the wider and ultimate good. This worker in 
another field mentions this as characteristic of all 
of her relations with Miss Richmond. 


At the time of the agitation over the pro- 
posed gas lease she worked hard and skill- 
fully in the Women’s Committee for the City 
Party, as chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. This was characteristic of her will- 
ingness to come out into the open on a 
controversial question when she felt the 
issue was clearly drawn. 

A former member of the Society for 
Organizing Charity board, who was most 
instrumental in bringing Miss Richmond to 
Philadelphia, says of the Society at the time 
of her call: 


The object of the Society was dole-giving, the 
purpose of investigation was to secure a wise and 
careful distribution of the public bounty. In its 
purpose and method the Society for Organizing 
Charity of Philadelphia did not differ from the 
majority of the societies of similar character in 
the country; it was fulfilling a useful place in the 
community and making a material contribution to 
the general welfare. The Society seemed 
to have rounded out a period in its history; what 
should come next? Should it inform itself more 
fully in regard to the newer methods that were 
being discussed by social workers and, if possible, 
adopt them and push the old trails forward? 

The Board decided that the time was ripe for 
the adoption of the newer social methods and 
decided also to ask Miss Richmond to come to 
— and to take over the direction of the 
work. 


Miss Richmond’s greatest contributions to 
Philadelphia were a new concept of social 
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work as a profession requiring aptitude and 
specialized training, and the introduction of 
social case work as both an ideal and a 
practice. 

In seeking to solve society’s problems she 
used what she loved to call “the retail 
method,” by which she meant a program 
based on an accumulated understanding of 
the problems of many individuals and fam- 
ilies. She used the same method in achieving 
the two great services just referred to. 
Through securing on her own staff people 
with an aptitude for the work and giving 
them specialized training in case work, she 
created standards of preparation and of 
work which were speedily noticed through- 
out the city. This was one of the sources 
of her unique influence on other agencies, 
Many of them had, like the Society for 
Organizing Charity, reached a period where 
reorganization was needed; and they shared 
the Society for Organizing Charity’s lack of 
high caliber workers and of knowledge of 
case work. 

She speedily found herself crowded with 
requests to “ investigate ” for agencies which 
were for the first time sensing a need of 
some improvement in their work to which 
she might hold the key. While she con- 
stantly refused to permit the Society to be 
considered or used as an “ investigating ” 
agency, she invariably found ways to help 
other agencies to improve their method, by 
doing limited and temporary pieces of work 
for them, training or counselling with their 
workers, lending them members of her staff, 
and so on. 

Soon an agency was on the defensive 
which had not begun to work toward pro- 
fessional and case work standards. Many 
workers trained by her were called to im- 
portant positions in other well established 
agencies, or became pathfinders and leaders 
in new fields—hospital social service, for 
instance. 

Miss Richmond’s prescience and _ her 
power of securing attention to her ideas are 
well illustrated by this statement from the 
general secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society : 


At a time when the usual remedy for the solu- 
tion of the problems of needy families, so far as 
the children were concerned, was to remove the 
children and place them in institutions, Miss Rich- 
mond, in the Annual Report of the Philadelphia 
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Society for Organizing Charity for 1906, said in 
regard to applications for the care of needy 
families, “ The neighborhood sentiment and the 
sentiment of the relatives and charitable people 
interested was often strongly in favor of breaking 
up the families at once, but, where the reasons 
given were financial rather than moral, we have 
taken the position that an adequate relief plan in 
the home should at least be given a fair trial.” 

This was written two years before the famous 
White House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children, which declared that “except in unusual 
circumstances the home should not be broken up 
for reason of poverty, but only for reasons of 
inefficiency or immorality.” In announcing the 
policy of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsyl- 
vania to conduct its work in harmony with these 
principles, the new Secretary of the Society quoted 
both from Miss Richmond’s report and from the 
White House Conference. The development of 
the Children’s Aid Society on a case work basis 
would hardly have been possible in Philadelphia 
without the work that Miss Richmond did. She 
prepared the community. Both members of the 
board and contributors to the Children’s Aid 
Society received much of their inspiration to give 
time and money because of the knowledge of sound 
principles in social work derived from Miss 
Richmond’s leadership. 


Miss Richmond came to Philadelphia al- 
most a stranger, as far as personal relations 
were concerned, and, as always, not strong 
physically and very shy. She soon won 
devoted friends, of all ages and sorts, not 
only by her contagious enthusiasm for her 
own work but also by her sense of beauty, 
by her real humility and her rare apprecia- 
tion of good qualities in others, by her 
stimulating, interesting, and many-sided 
mind, and by her compelling personality. 

She became a power wherever she was 
known, and that was in surprisingly many 
places. She was like a light which is wel- 
come everywhere except in the corners 
where there is something which seeks to hide. 

ETHEL RUPERT 


Miss Rupert, in writing this article, acted for a 
group of Miss Richmond’s friends and co-workers 
in Philadelphia who collaborated in gathering the 
material. 


“WHERE THAT IMMORTAL GARLAND ...” 


HE first time I saw Mary Richmond 

was at Miss Vaile’s summer cottage 
near Palmer Lake in Colorado. I re- 
member that she was sitting in a low chair 
with Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur in her 
hand. Before we had taken off our coats 
she was reading aloud, with quiet enjoy- 
ment, bits about Pasteur. She liked both his 
family life and his faithful, patient, unfal- 
tering search for scientific evidence. She 
thought social case workers should read 
more biography as it would tend to improve 
their case records. Case records were too 
patchy, incoherent, superficial: they had too 
little historical feeling in them, were at once 
too cluttered and too situational. That 
was the summer Miss Richmond spent in 
Boulder, Colorado, working on What is 
Social Case Work? My earliest and strong- 
est impression of her centers around this 
intense feeling for the life processes, fluid, 
evolving, with strongly marked causal 


sequences, and her equally intense feeling 
that we made life appear incoherent or in- 
consequential by our inability to dig and 
prune and trim our intellectual gardens. 
She was interested in all sorts of biog- 
raphy, but particularly in the lives of 
scientific men, such as Darwin, Huxley, 


Pupin. She liked Walter Page’s Letters 
and Cushing’s Life of Osler. She used to 
quote Page as saying that he “could not 
abide cranks.” She would say she could not 
abide cranks either, adding, with a twinkle, 
“ Perhaps it is because I am in danger of be- 
coming a crank myself.” One of the en- 
thusiasms of the last year was J. L. 
Lowes’s Road to Xanadu, because there he 
had taken clues from The Ancient Mariner 
and followed them back to a sort of infinity 
of context in Coleridge’s mind. I have her 
copy of this book, in the margins of which 
are noted numbers showing each successive 
step in Mr. Lowes’s investigation as he 
traced it out. The last numbered paragraph 
reads: 

It is as if the separate images from Coleridge’s 
reading had carried with them into their new 
environment a shadowy penumbra of other images 
with which they had once been joined, or as if 
each focussed in itself subtle potentialities of sug- 
gestion caught from associations which it had 
before the poem was. 

A taste for orderliness may seem incon- 
sistent with what I have called an infinity of 
context, but Miss Richmond’s sense of con- 
text, though minute, was always marvel- 
lously well arranged, and the associative pat- 
tern inescapable. It deeply excited her if 
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some small portion of life could be ex- 
plored, revealing new facets of delicacy, 
precariousness, intricacy of detail. She had 
a distinct liking for atoms and read all the 
new theories about them. She liked little 
things but she liked them clear. Clue was a 
favorite word with her but it meant a thread 
and a help in unwinding oneself from a 
maze. She had great precision in her use 
of words. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage gave her pleasure in 1926, 
just as An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language by the Reverend Walter 
W. Skeat had been an earlier desk companion. 

Recently I had the privilege of looking 
over a scrapbook of the early Baltimore 
days, and found there a program of Read- 
ings from Literature which Miss Richmond 
had made out for a working girls’ club. The 
program was handwritten on a good quality 
of letter paper with wide even margins, 
finely contrived spacing, and all set off by 
that beautiful script of hers. The program 
might have been engraved—so clear and 
lovely was it. Everything she did was like 
that. Even in a big subject like marriage, 
the units of her thinking, unlike Count 
Keyserling’s, were lucid, compact, detailed. 
Along with the sweep and grasp of her 
vision this was still an aesthetic choice with 
her, the craftsman’s choice. She prepared 
for everything, planned for everything, and 
finished the task like a goldsmith. 

This then was the core of her contribu- 
tion to the social work of her time. She 
found it turgid, planless, more or less form- 
less, and she invested it with clarity, definite- 
ness, objectivity, sheer intellectual beauty. 
Because of this dominant feeling for order, 
restraint, symmetry, one might say that she 
was a classicist. Sympathy was abundant in 
the world but it often made for bad philan- 
thropy. Philanthropy was chaotic for lack 
of discipline and standard. Social workers 
had not yet learned to use their intelligence 
toward the creation of a distinctive tech- 
nology. But to say that she saw life clean- 
cut, unblurred by clumsy or sentimental ap- 
proaches, would not tell the whole story. 
She had quiet intensity of feeling as well as 
balance. She had read Dickens when a little 


girl, seven or eight years old, and when he 
died she cried and cried. She heard Gov- 
ernor Smith’s acceptance speech over the 
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radio and was delighted with it. Dickens 
was certainly not in the classical tradition 
and certainly Governor Smith is not. Well, 
she had these and many other enthusiasms. 
She could passionately adhere and passion- 
ately oppose. She, too, was a “ Happy War- 
rior.” She enjoyed precipitating conflicts in 
areas of complacency and always took an 
active, not an on-looking part. 

I think perhaps she was a romantic at 
heart but distrusted ecstasies, her own or 
another’s, as she distrusted muddled think- 
ing and never permitted herself to be dis- 
abled by poignancy as some romantics are. 
Some one has said (Miss Richmond would 
have known the exact reference) that God 
is a person who feels all the bad there is in 
the world without being disabled by it at all. 
A few people, I fancy, took it amiss in her 
that she was so little disabled by her sym- 
pathy. There is that about social work 
which makes critics feel that it is not quite 
decent unless one is incapacitated by the pity 
of it. Objectivity is much praised today, 
but I believe Miss Richmond—and this must 
be placed on the classical side of the ledger— 
was the first to insist on its importance for 
the case worker. Restraint of emotional 
indulgence and a measure of detachment are 
needed to penetrate into and bring out ulti- 
mate significances in human relationships. 
Intellectual and artistic integrity are always 
hard at the point. 

Once she lent me a book by Louis Calvert 
called Problems of the Actor, which for my 
sins I cannot now find on my bookshelves, so 
perhaps I did return it to her. (How many 
of us have pored over those books of hers 
with pencilled arrows in the margin!) 
Calvert had said two things which appealed 
to her very much. One was that if the lines 
spoken represented all the knowledge the 
actor had, the portrait resulting could only 
be regarded as a silhouette; and the other 
that young actors thought it foolish to 
bother their heads about the mechanics of 
their art and the technique of what they did; 
they wanted only to rely on their “ innate 
artistic sense.” Miss Richmond said that 
this was the sort of absurd attitude social 
workers were apt to subscribe to. They 
would not take sufficient trouble about the 
mechanics and technique of their art, and 
wanted to rely on intuitions. She wanted 
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social workers everywhere to get away from 
silhouettes into real portraiture, and for this 
they needed not only to study the deeper 
structures of life, but to devise better and 
better ways of doing it. Especially she felt 
that we must find out with the actor how 
little was needed to register any effect. The 
best was done with economy of effort, and 
this again always meant self-control, bal- 
ance, avoidance of clutter. Anything more 
than just enough was likely to be a little too 
much. 

It was partly because of her feeling for 
order in beauty that she was sensitive to the 
appeal of poetry. In a short piece, A Plea 
for Poetry, written in July, 1893, she said: 
“When men were moved by very intimate 
or high thoughts they expressed themselves 
in a form of measured or rhythmic speech 

in all human relationships poetry is 
a conscious help.” She thought there 
“might be a connection” (one must punc- 
tuate this with her smile) “ between the in- 
creased activity of the divorce courts and 
the neglect of the poets.” When she ar- 
ranged free concerts in Baltimore it was 
because she saw the possibilities of music to 
educate and release personality. There were 
still philanthropists, I imagine, who thought 
that cleanliness and thrift measured the chief 
excellences of the poor. Mary Richmond 
knew that cleanliness and thrift, though 
admirable aids to living, were not life itself. 
Good taste, educated by good pictures, good 
poetry, good music, had a practical bearing 
on the problems of living. She knew that 
aesthetic judgments could only be formed 
through practice just as later she was to 
teach us that intellectual judgments in case 
work were formed by constant comparison, 
observation, and self-criticism. 

She never liked Wagner, thought Tristan 
silly and the music extravagant. Bach she 
liked and Brahms and Cesar Franck and 
Beethoven. She always knew an incredible 
amount about the lives of musicians as she 
did about the lives of scientists, and she 
would have been a delightful maker of pro- 
gram notes for some symphony orchestra. 
Here again her special ability in historical 
and biographical context was apparent. 
Naturally, as one might expect, she did not 
care for the more extreme types of vers 
libre, and I never heard her mention jazz. 


Any form of art which resulted in self- 
extension rather than self-discipline was 
thereby the lesser art form. 


It would be quite false to leave the em- 
phasis on economy of effort, clarity, and 
lucidity, without recalling Miss Richmond’s 
feeling for the united approach to life’s 
problems. Eclectic as she was in matters of 
taste, she was never provincial. Her vision of 
social work was wide, general, far-reaching. 
She was as impatient, however, of the spe- 
cialist who could not see beyond his own fur- 
row as of the specialist on holiday who, as 
she said at Buffalo, “ will glance at nothing 
less than a human race and concern himself 
with nothing less than a cosmos.” What 
struck one as so extraordinary was her vivid 
appreciation of the points of intersection 
between field and field, specialty and 
specialty, case work and other techniques 
and knowledges. She was impatient with 
the lazy equalitarianism which would make 
“everything equal to everything else.” 
Whoever knew her and did not hear her 
quote Plato, “ The essence of democracy is 
to treat unequal things unequally”? She 
knew integration could take place only if 
there was differentiated function. “As this 
communal life grows more diversified 
there is more responsibility to be borne by 
each one of us and also by the host of pri- 
vate agencies through which our associated 
thinking and doing go forward.”1 The 
italics are mine. 


“As between social reform and social case 
work there is no ‘either or’ but a ‘ both’ 
situation always. Social advance is a unit 
, Learn to do your daily tasks not any 
less thoroughly, but to do them from the 
basis of the whole and with that background 
always in mind.” ? 

What was in her writing and thinking a 
feeling for shape, symmetry, niceness of 
design, emerged in a professional philosophy 
of orderly, articulated progress for society. 
The conflict she sought to precipitate must 
reconcile itself on a level of functional inte- 
gration. Like other pioneers she saw more 
of the conflict and bore more of the burden 
and heat of her day than was her share. 


1Family Life Today, “The Concern of the 
Community with Marriage,” pp. 58-63, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

* Ibid, p. 76. 
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A fugitive and cloistered virtue no more ap- 
pealed to her than to Milton. Intellectually 
rugged, and not without prejudices, she was 
not always an easy person to argue with. 
It was apt to be a stimulating rather than a 
comfortable experience when she bore down 
on an offending opinion with all her colors 
flying. 

Whichever way one takes toward Mary 
Richmond one is faced by an amazing con- 
centration of purpose and method. In the 
reading of books, in the writing of books, in 
the love of poetry and music, in the prepar- 
ing and editing of case material, her enor- 
mous diligence in collection of data, her 
faculties of selection, rejection, discrimina- 
tion, her total insistence on disciplined 
method, were present everywhere. Her 
method was never for method’s sake, but to 
reveal values. Through painstaking ac- 
curacy of detail one is constantly aware of 
her immense sincerity, integrity, grasp of 
significant elements, and withal that humor 


which discerns the true proportions of 
things. Democrat, individualist, and uni- 


tarian, her goal of attainment was self- 
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attainment, for she saw that self-attainment 
is the needed experience of the soul. For 
this reason she opposed wholesaling in any 
form; she liked a minority better than a 
majority and a case work answer better than 
either. 

In her hands case work became a tool to 
rescue human relationships from some of 
their apparent incoherences. In her, scien- 
tific-mindedness and the artist’s practiced 
skills merged, as in all creative people they 
must merge. Because of the one she urged 
upon us the search for truth, the charting 
of our areas, classification of facts, and per- 
sistent restless curiosity as to how things 
come to happen; because of the other she 
urged mastery of the details of our task at 
whatever sacrifice, doing things well, com- 
petently, beautifully, because of the educa- 
tion and pleasure which come from skill. In 
this sense she liked social work to be indeed 
well-doing. She was always profoundly in- 
terested in life and social processes, and she 
had the sort of intellectual power which 
permitted her, through each concrete situ- 
ation, to impinge directly upon reality. 

Gorpon HAMILTON 


SOCIAL SEER 


T IS always hard to evaluate the life 
and service of anyone who has passed 
out of our sight, leaving a poignant 

sense of loss, and it is hard for me tonight 
to attempt to evaluate the service of Mary 
Richmond in the whole field of social work 
since her influence penetrated our thought 
on such matters so subtly and so persistently 
for so many years. Yet perhaps it is easier 
with her than with some others, for she lived 
ardently in the objective aspect and threw 
her heart and soul into the work which she 
did so completely that, when we look at her 
work, in a way we look at her. 

The strength of her influence on social 
work depended not so much on the fact that 
she had served a long time and had known 
everybody in social work as it did upon the 
deep wisdom with which she approached 
the problem of social work. Her influence 
upon human thought depended for its effec- 
tiveness upon a subtle and profound in- 
fluence rather than on the immediate effect 


of a brilliant personality. This was the 
more extraordinary because of the fact that 
so much of our social work today has trans- 
lated itself into legislation and government 
enterprise and into various public move- 
ments by virtue of consistent use of pub- 
licity and of brilliant tour de force of an 
exceptional personality. 

Miss Richmond worked in the quieter and 
more persistent way and was a true social 
philosopher, a woman who foresaw years in 
advance of most of us great social move- 
ments which would affect this generation 
and the next and did more perhaps to change 
the state of mind of an entire generation 
than any other social thinker of our day. 
The effect, therefore, of her social work and 
of her social thinking is permanent and a 
new state of mind, a social state of mind, 
is her indestructible monument. Her im- 
mediate concern was family case work but 
she always grasped the larger relations 
which the solution of the family problem 
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involved. Her magnificient work has blazed 
a trail in American life both in social work 
and in the political conceptions of the duty 
of the community to the individual and to 
the family group. She appreciated com- 
pletely the necessity of changing the basis 
of the relationship between the community 
and the individual and much of what she 
thought and understood has been committed 
not only to better case work but to social 
legislation and to social movements which 
go back of the family to the environment in 
which the family develops. 

In this period of her active work the 
enterprises which have come to fruition and 
in which I know she has had a hand include 
such large measures as housing laws, im- 
migration reforms, public health programs, 
labor legislation for the prevention of acci- 
dents, for the prevention of fatigue and 
disease, as well as programs for the better 
construction and recognition of the family 
unit in our modern life. One of the most 
striking contributions of Miss Richmond to 
social technique was, I believe, her new con- 
ception of the spiritual force of corporate 
action. This was demonstrated whenever 
she had a piece of committee work to do, 
or whenever she showed others how to do a 
piece of committee work. I myself got a 
conception from her which I should never 
have arrived at alone, and I think that all 
through this country there are social workers 
with an understanding of the value of cor- 
porate action as demonstrated on committees 
who owe their conception wholly to Miss 
Richmond. 

Miss Richmond believed and demonstrated 
that when a group of people sat together 
honestly discussing their problem, out of 
that interchange of thought and of words 
extending over days and sometimes weeks, 
there came in the end a better idea, a better 
solution, a better conception than any one 


individual in that group could have arrived 
at alone. She demonstrated and taught the 
rest of us to demonstrate in our methods 
of work the possibility of an intellectual 
social enterprise and a spiritual social enter- 
prise. A committee meeting with Miss 
Richmond on some important matter was 
perhaps as near to what the early Christian 
fathers meant by the “ communion of saints ” 
(that is, the meeting of minds like minded 
with one another for a good purpose) as 
anything which we know in our generation. 

In this one great contribution as well as 
in her ability to see as a whole the social 
path which we must tread in America if we 
are to make a better life for all the people, 
Miss Richmond carried a torch which 
illumined all of her world. And one more 
thing I must say for the social workers of 
America who have known such keen delight 
in her leadership. There are hundreds of 
individuals all over this country whom she 
picked out and trusted before they had 
arrived at their present positions of leader- 
ship in the community. She had a skill in 
knowing and valuing human character and 
sincere purpose and she gave freely of her- 
self and of her time to those who were 
sincerely devoted to the program of social 
betterment in America. Her recognition and 
praise went to many a young man or woman 
at the time when it was most needed and 
overcame the discouragements attendant 
upon the routine and less interesting parts 
of social work. 

All of us to whom she gave this recog- 
nition will cherish it forever as a most 
precious thing. For myself, I shall long 
carry her torch for she gave it to me when 
I was young and needed the light. 

FRANCES PERKINS 


Given at the meeting in honor and memory of 
Miss Richmond, January 2, 1929, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


N January 2, 1929, the friends of 

Miss Richmond met in her honor 

in the Hall of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. They had come from many 
cities—from Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, St. Louis. They had 
known Miss Richmond as friends and as 
co-workers. Three people who had known 
her well and had felt the depth and breadth 
of her influence spoke briefly of that in- 
fluence, of her achievements, of the work 
begun and to be carried on. These brief 
informal talks were followed by music— 
music which Miss Richmond had loved, 
which had been a part of her life. Then 


the group of friends lingered talking of the 
friend who seemed to be still among them, 
drawing them together through the bond of 
their common friendship. 
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And now this issue of THe Famiry 
brings together a still wider group of friends 
who knew Miss Richmond personally or 
through her work. Some of these friends 
have given us here glimpses of Miss Rich- 
mond as they have seen her. They have ex- 
pressed the things which all of us feel, have 
told us of some of the gifts which her life 
and work have made to our profession and 


to human beings. 


There has been no attempt to give a full 
and rounded picture of her life. Many of 
the things she did, still more of those in which 
her keen mind took a vigorous interest, have 
not even been mentioned. But, incomplete 
as the record is, it does give us some insight 
into the reason and the quality of her leader- 
shin—which may become an enduring part 
of the social case work of the future. Her 
many speeches and articles, published and 
unpublished, as well as her books would 
yield still further keys to her philosophy. 

For her greatest gift to us all was not 
in her achievements, great as these were, 
nor in her method of work, illuminating as 
that is, but in the attitude of mind which 
created both method and results. Two quo- 
tations from her earlier writings suggest 
rather than define this attitude. In The 
Good Neighbor Miss Richmond mentioned 
as a prime requisite for a social case worker 
“a willingness to follow wherever the facts 
clearly lead.” And in 1899, in Friendly 
Visiting she wrote, “The motto of the 
worker is ‘I owe the world a life’!” 
These two sentences of hers illumine not 
only what she was herself but something of 
what she hoped for from her fellow workers. 

And, to turn again to her writings, “In 
the very moment of looking backward and 
congratulating ourselves upon what has been 
accomplished, we have to recognize that 
there is still a great deal to do. The thought 
should be inspiring.” 
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A SCHOLAR IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


ARY E. RICHMOND had the 
scholar’s make-up. Her early en- 
deavors, full of active practical 

work, paved the way for, and merged later in 
natural transition with, a more meditative 
level of scholarly leisure. Thirty-five years 
ago a great Greek teacher’ wrote high on a 
blackboard in our schoolroom, = 
leisure.” It remained there for us young- 
sters to read throughout the year. Later 
years and experience have deepened the 
meaning of this memory. Many of our 
greatest and best spend lives of ceaseless 
activity with body, mind, and pen, but leave 
no scholarly heritage. For schooling needs 
leisure—not in the sense of idleness, not in 
the sense of freedom from occupation, not 
spare time, but leisure in the high, primitive 
sense of time available for intellectual func- 
tion and accomplishment, the old Greek 
notion of “ school.” 


* William Amory Gardner of Groton. 


“Fifteen years ago . . .” characteristically 
begins her preface. Yes, all of that, and 
more. She lived and prepared many more 
years than that before meeting the oppor- 
tunity for scholarly leisure she so richly 
deserved. Case work she loved and lost in a 
scholarly sacrifice that others might do it 
better. Her cultivated mind, like Mother 
Earth, grew seed from several sources to 
ripen into the rich fruit of her written word. 
Endless analyses of earlier years found form 
in syntheses of truth. The springtime of her 
lifetime came toward its end in a leisure that 
led us to say, “ A scholar was in our midst.” 

Years pass. Her truths, her traditions 
will live and demonstrate the immortality of 
a mortal. Lost they may be or, perchance, 
forgot a while, but a new life, a sort of 
resurrection from the dead will cause our 
children, when they find them once again, 
to cry out, “ A scholar is in our midst.” 

AUCHINCLOsS 


MARY E. RICHMOND: LIBERAL 


itself by letting people alone.” One 
is impressed with the boundless con- 
fidence Miss Richmond had in people. The 
sentence quoted is from her address at the 
Cincinnati Conference in 1899, but its theme 
runs through all her writings, finding its 
richest expression in the last chapter of her 
little masterpiece, What ts Social Case 
Work? “ The art of social case work is the 
art of discovering and assuring to the indi- 
vidual the best possible social relations.” * 
Again, in the same chapter, she states her 
philosophy of the individual in a more strik- 
ing manner: “ Human beings are not de- 
pendent and domestic animals. . . . In- 
dividuals have wills and purposes of their 
own and are not fitted to play a passive part 
in the world; they deteriorate when they 
do.” * 
The Century Dictionary defines liberalism 
as an attitude “ favorable to personal, politi- 
{ 


- Sic PATHY, after all, could express 


* Page 257. 
* Page 258. 


cal, or religious liberty.”” She was not con- 
cerned to any great extent in the battlefield 
of political or religious liberty; she gave her 
great powers to the study of the conditions 
under which personal liberty might be real- 
ized among the unprivileged in modern so- 
ciety. Yet when the occasion arose, she 
could be equally militant in the defence of 
her faith in these other fields. It is one of 
the treasured memories of the National 
Conference of Social Work that when Roger 
Baldwin was proposed for membership on 
one of its Committees during the Great War, 
and the professional patriots were sweeping 
aside the traditions of freedom of speech for 
which the Conference had stood, and even 
some of the so-called radical members of the 
Conference were denying him the right of 
fellowship, Miss Richmond stood unmoved 
in her position that the political opinions of 
Roger Baldwin did not forfeit his right to 
be heard in the councils of the Conference. 

This dominant note in her philosophy 
finds many expressions in her writings; but 
I think there is none so artlessly genuine as 
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that given in the introduction to her first 
book, Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. 
After pointing out the way the average man 
is coming into his own in the growth of the 
contemporary novel, she says that the new 
charity, once concerned with the salvation 
of the soul of the giver, or with the senti- 
mental appeal of tragedy, was then emerging 
into the clear light of reality, and was 
characterized by “the march of the plain 
people into the foreground of charitable 
consciousness.” 

The origin of her life throws but little 
light upon the reason for such a staunch 
faith. Perhaps, as has been stated elsewhere, 
she faced the bitter hardships of her early 
years honestly, and found her way out 
through hard intellectual work. She ap- 
parently never pitied herself; nor permitted 
fancy to smooth the rough edges of fact. 

The other side of this shield is better 
known. Such a faith in one’s fellow men, 
to be saved from falling into sentimentalism, 
must have positive content. There are num- 
berless people who follow the tradition of 
faith on its negative some do so 
through compassion; some through indo- 
lence or lack of knowledge. Love of one’s 
kind, left in the realm of the emotions, is 
peculiarly ineffective in our complex rela- 
tions. Her answer was that knowledge 
alone can save this regard for others from 
disaster. Again one would be interested to 
know how Miss Richmond found this article 
of her faith. Investigation, as a fact-find- 
ing device, was of course as old as modern 
society, at least in its use as a guide to char- 
itable activity. But the securing of knowl- 
edge as a means of understanding and re- 
leasing personality has, so far as I know, no 
precedent until she established it. I have 
often wondered why she did not use as the 
motto of her work that rather cryptic pas- 
sage from the New Testament, much used 
and little understood: “ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
I suspect, however, her innate modesty for- 
bade her even to entertain such an idea. 
Yet her philosophy of investigation is an 
even richer adventure on the road to free- 
dom than the brilliant discoveries of physi- 
cal science, for she sought the freedom of 
human personality, not merely the under- 
standing of dead forces. However it came 


side: 
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about, the life of Miss Richmond will ever 
be associated with the search for knowledge 
as the means of giving direction to the social 
activities of acommunity. In doing this, she 
developed a method, and so joined the ranks 
of the scientists; and by the same token she 
defined the area of controversy in which she 
was to be involved the rest of her life. That, 
however, is another aspect of Miss Rich- 
mond which is outside the scope of this 
paper. 

It is one of those fortunate circumstances 
that Miss Richmond, who was the great 
leader in the development of the case work 
method, was also such a courageous liberal. 
The thin line of demarcation which separates 
social case work from unwarrantable inter- 
ference in the lives of others would have 
heen obliterated had the work of creation 
been in the hands of any less staunch 
believer in folks. This new venture was 
imperiled by two forces, we might say— 
one on either side. The older political 
sciences, the philosophers, with their theory 
of social contract and equality of men, 
looked with fear upon such an_ effort 
as Miss Richmond was making. It seemed 
to them like the denial of a primary human 
right; a violation of the right of a human 
being to define his own course. This criti- 
cism has followed the development of social 
case work to the present. It is a wholesome 
challenge to many of us who may not be so 
gifted as our great leader in keeping that 
faint line clear and uncontaminated. But 
one searches in vain among her writings to 
find a single place where her faith flagged, 
or where her desire to see results caused her 
to forget or ignore, even momentarily, this 
foundation fact of democracy. 

The other danger is that of the scientist. 
The ideal of the scientist is detachment; to 
watch, to note, to experiment, to classify, to 
interpret; but to remain outside his experi- 
ment. We have a word for it in social 
work: objectivity. Like so many other 
words, it sounds good. I don’t find that Miss 
Richmond used it. But objectivity in social 
practice does not mean what it does in social 
theory and has even less similarity to its use 
in the physical sciences. If employed in its 
literal sense, social work would deserve the 
criticism of its bitterest enemies. One must 
“care” for people, whatever objectivity 
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may mean. Here, again, her liberalism 
saved Miss Richmond. She never fell into 
the cant phrases of science. The reality of 
people drove her to find some reconciliation 
between the demands of scientific method 
and the sanctity of human nature. In ac- 
cepting the secretaryship of the Philadelphia 
society she wrote: “ The charity of a city 
is a living, breathing thing, not to be poured 
like plaster into a mould imparted from 
without, but to be developed reverently from 
within.” This adaptation of the scientific 
method to the nature of the material with 
which it works is too far from being realized 
even now in our social sciences. The tyranny 
of the demonstrated procedure, the tendency 
to test the validity of a method in terms of 
older discipline too often overawes the prac- 
titioner in the field of social work. If Miss 
Richmond ever felt it, she never gave any 
evidence of its influence in her writings. In 
fact, such a danger probably was the cause 
which led her to look to the field of social 
work rather than to social science as the 
promising means of developing a science of 
social relations and as a source of training 
for social work. 

Perhaps the aspect of Miss Richmond's 
liberalism which brought her most often in 
conflict with the spirit of her day was her 
attitude on organization in the field of social 
work. She made intimate personal contact 
between worker and client her test of an 
effective social work organization, to which 
she added, almost in the same breath, 
intimacy between the worker and her com- 
munity. Large organizations, in so far as 
they decreased those opportunities, seemed 
to her to endanger social work itself. Speak- 
ing at the Cincinnati Conference in discus- 
sion of a paper on relief she said: “I be- 
lieve that probably the immediate result 

would be more prompt and efficient 
relief if you kept it all in your own hands. 
3ut one of the objects of a charity organiza- 
tion society is to see that the char- 
itable people of the city do their work in the 
long run in as wise a way as possible. 
I know how insidious is the idea of combina- 
tion and amalgamation. It has great 
fascination, but the personal element cannot 
be left out with us. The more diffuse we 


make the personal spirit, the better it is 
for us.” 


Her relation with the Red Cross during 
the World War is illustrative of this passion 
for the small, intimate agency. When she 
saw the Red Cross as a means of placing the 
vision of social case work in the healing of 
family tragedies of war, she threw the fire 
of her enthusiasm and creative power into 
its promotion. When she saw the develop- 
ment of a centralizing agency dominating 
the practice of social case work, she recog- 
nized in it a violation of her standards of 
liberalism, and she completely withdrew 
from that field. Miss Richmond would 
probably never have felt the threat of the 
community chest movement, if she could 
have devised some means by which she might 
convince herself that the genius of social 
case work could be protected against viola- 
tion by those who raised money for social 
work through the community chest. She 
would have preferred to see social work 
more poorly supported, if by that means it 
might maintain this intimacy of contact 
among social worker, client, and community. 
She felt sure that if the community chest 
did not develop some method to protect this 
value, it would kill social work. 

Although Miss Richmond was among the 
earliest advocates of a professional status 
for social work, her clarity of mind saved 
her from claiming an exclusive control of 
its skills for the professional workers. This 
is not the place to point out how much she 
did for the creation of those communicable 
techniques of which professional skill must 
consist. It should, however, be kept in mind 
as one regards her as a liberal, for much of 
her writing might be used as an argument 
against the possibility of professionalizing 
our technique. Here, again, she showed her 
independence of thinking. In other profes- 
sions there had been a disappearance of lay 
participation as the professional developed 
in skill and assurance. Her clear grasp of 
the nature of her subject saved her from 
claiming any such control of the field by the 
trained social worker. She went clear over to 
the other side of the argument ; and especially 
in her later years she was eloquent in her 
insistence upon the essential nature of lay 
participation in social work. This again 
was part of her liberal philosophy. She had 
faith that not only the disadvantaged but 
also the successful man and woman would 
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measure up to the demands of a social rela- 
tionship if given the chance. She saw, 
as most social workers have not yet recog- 
nized, that leadership of the community in 
participation with us was quite as impor- 
tant a matter for study and practice as the 
art of helping. She was particularly con- 
temptuous of the attitude of the social 
worker whose formula to the community 
is “Don’t.” Discussing a paper on ade- 
quacy of relief at the Boston Conference 
in 1911, she said “ Under this plan [central- 
ized relief] everyone was to be advised to 
“send the needy to us’ and to discharge by 
check an obligation which citizens were re- 
garded as quite unequal to, while we were to 
hold the purse strings in our cautious 
grasp.” In all her life she said little that 
was more bitter than that. On the positive 
side is that memorable passage in her Min- 
neapolis Conference paper, later revised in 
The Good Neighbor, which should be as 
much a challenge to social workers as the 
needs of the unprivileged: “ Social con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men—a 
thing so necessary to our social health and 
sanity—this lost package also we are re- 
discovering very clumsily. It is true 
that all save the poorest live in a larger 
world, physically speaking, than formerly 
but they live in it in a more provincial spirit, 
for theirs is the distinguishing mark of the 
provincial in that they are coming no longer 
to be able ‘to find interest in any form of 
life that is not clad in the same coat-tails 
and flounces as their own.’ 

Miss Richmond said little about co-opera- 
tion with other social agencies as such, but 
her philosophy led her to consider hers as 
but part of a whole fabric of which she 
was one of the weavers, as stated in that 
unforgettable passage at the end of her 
Buffalo speech.® 

At the Washington Conference of 1901, 
at which she gave her notable paper on 
“Charitable Co-operation,” she used these 
words in her summary of the discussion: 
“One has a better opportunity in our work 
than in any other, it seems to me, to turn 
men’s minds from the old ways of thinking 
of humanity to newer and better ones, but 
it cannot be done by placing ourselves and 


*See Tue Famiry, December, 1927, page 250. 
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our work at the center.” Four years before 
that, at the 1897 Conference, in discussing 
Jane Addams’ paper on social settlements, 
she stated her theory of co-operation in posi- 
tive terms: “Through all this complex 
social life of ours, through all the difficulties 
which beset us, we need their [settlements’] 
help in securing the free, unprejudiced inter- 
play of thought and experience of the best 
minds and most devoted students.” Her 
belief was undoubtedly that co-operation de- 
pends on each one playing his part in the 
drama; and her philosophy assured her that 
each actor in the scene is capable of a 
worthwhile part. 

But the most striking application of this 
philosophy of the liberal to social work was 
in the way it colored her conception of treat- 
ment. I have often wondered why she did 
net rebel at the term, for nothing could be 
farther from her thoughts than the manipu- 
lation of one person or his affairs by some- 
one else, even though that someone else were 
a good case worker. She devoted the first 
and most significant part of her Washington 
Conference paper of 1901, referred to above, 
to a description of treatment of the client, 
which she conceives under the title of 
“charitable co-operation” with him in re- 
forming his social relationships. This idea 
found its mature expression in What is 
Social Case Work? with its constant advice 
to look for strength on which to build the 
new personality, and to give to weakness 
subordinate consideration, and only such 
as necessary to save the treatment from 
disaster. This is a “ right-about-face ” in the 
entire philosophy of charity or of social 
work, its modern equivalent. It rediscovers 
the individual capacity, potential in those 
whom it is altogether too easy to regard as 
weak, or hopeless, or vicious. Only a sane 
but robust liberalism could have maintained 
such an adventurous position without falling 
into the errors of a sentimentality which 
believed that everything would come out all 
right some way, or of stark despair at the 
sordid facts of life. 

It is not surprising that many things have 
been done in the name of social case work, 
even in the name of Miss Richmond, which 
she would not have approved. The pathway 
of the liberal, whatever the field he chooses, 
is always a difficult one. He sees too clearly 
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to adopt the forms and conventions of his 
time; and when others attempt to catch his 
spirit and keep it alive, they are too prone to 
save the form but to allow its life to escape. 

Miss Richmond’s liberality, her faith in 
the individuality and the capacity of people 
made her one more link in the endless chain 
of carriers of the torch of human freedom. 
She was not unmindful of the difficulty of 
her task in the face of conventional democ- 


racy on one side and the stark mad individ- 
ualism of our industrialized society on the 
other. But she knew Plato’s dictum on this 
subject, and was not afraid to translate it 
into contemporary phrases: “The art of 
doing different things for different people 
by co-operating with them is to achieve at 
one and the same time their own and 
society’s betterment.” 
Frank J. BruNo 


THE PREPARATION OF SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


Diagnosis, it is necessary to know 

something of its historical germination, 
Miss Richmond’s conception of its purpose, 
and the exquisite methods she used in the 
long task of its preparation. From her own 
“Explanation” of the book (fortunately 
preserved), from the book itself, and from 
a year of association with her in case read- 
ing and many talks with her friends, these 
three phases will be considered. They reveal 
not only the greatness of the book’s con- 
tribution to the understanding of human 
relations but above all the essential greatness 
of Miss Richmond herself. 

From one of Miss Richmond’s oldest 
friends I learned that some years after she 
took charge of the Baltimore C.O.S. in 
1891 she advertised for an “agent” (as a 
district secretary was then called). From 
the applicants she selected a person of social 
background, cultivation, and teaching ex- 
perience, but with no knowledge of social 
work. During her first year this new 
“agent”? came to Miss Richmond’s own 
home one or two evenings each week to 
discuss her day’s work case by case. In the 
light of actual human reactions to distress 
and to the means of assistance offered, they 
together analyzed and criticized and revised 
the methods then accepted as sound. This 
might be called the embryo from which 
grew the book Social Diagnosis. The 
process of learning together in order to 
produce better methods of social diagnosis 
based on the daily case experience was never 
out of Miss Richmond’s mind, from her first 
approach to the field of social work to the 
end of her life. She saw in it an art, but 


[ Bien to appreciate the book Social 


an art flowering from a ground tilled and 


watered by the use of the scientific method 
of study. 

As early as 1902 she began gathering 
illustrations, making notes and later writing 
a few chapters of a book on “ Social Work 
in Families,” but with the pressure of execu- 
tive work it had to be put aside until 1910 
and 1911, when she became a member of the 
staff of the Russell Sage Foundation, with 
freedom to develop her growing conception 
of a text-book for case workers. 


Starting with the hope of “ passing on to 
the younger people coming into the charity 
organization field an explanation of the 
methods that their seniors had found use- 
ful,” Miss Richmond’s ever-searching mind 
brought her the sure conviction “that in 
essentials the aims and methods of social 
case work were, or should be, the same in 
every type of service.” Having thus broad- 
ened the scope of her inquiry, she saw 
further possibilities of contributions to pro- 
fessional standards in the allied fields of 
law, medicine, and teaching. 


In speaking of preparing herself for the 
book, Miss Richmond writes that she had 
three ideas in mind: 


I. That, in this untried field, I must draw as 
much as I was capable of absorbing from the 
socially minded practitioners of medicine, espe- 
cially the neurologists and psychiatrists; and that 
the educator, the scientific historian, and the scien- 
tific jurist also had a great deal to teach me as 
to the method of approach. 

II. That the actual daily practice, as yet quite 
unrecorded, of good case workers must be studied, 
and that at least a crude beginning must be made 
in getting it on record. 

III. That this study must not be confined to 
charity organization case work, but must be ex- 
tended to other forms of service for and with 
individuals. 
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It took six years of the most painstaking 
inquiry and writing to develop these three 
ideas. In her first description of the book 
prepared for the Foundation and shared with 
her co-workers she ends by saying: 

The task thus outlined is one that, even if far 
better done than I can possibly do it, will need to 
be done again almost immediately. Until we have 
many volumes of case histories carefully edited, 
we are working in the dark. But a beginning must 
be made somewhere, and such a volume as the one 
here proposed might focus criticism and discussion, 
at least, and help the students in our schools for 
social workers to master more easily the rudiments 
of the current practice in clinical investigation. 


What courage and faith Miss Richmond 
showed in assuming a task which she saw 
as hardly more than a current contribution 
to the subject she proposed to study! 

Miss Richmond’s reading during this 

period, as always, was wide and varied. It 
ranged from Adolf Meyer’s outlines for 
Diagnosis of Insane Patients, to William 
Morris Hunt’s Talks on Art,’ and the pages 
of Social Diagnosis are illumined with the 
most discriminating quotations. In the first 
four chapters alone she gives pointed illus- 
trations no less than nine times from 
lawyers, seven times each from doctors, 
social workers, and psychiatrists, with a good 
representation from students of history, 
education, logic, and criminology. From all 
these fields into which Miss Richmond 
pressed her inquiry, there came enthusiasm 
for her insight, method of study and intel- 
ligent use of the material gathered. Dean 
Wigmore of Northwestern University ex- 
presses for the law very much what the 
other specialists have said of the book’s con- 
tribution to their professions. He says in 
part: “ I did not imagine that there was such 
a rich field of usefulness for the subject 
of Evidence outside the court room. 
I know of no better way to go about it than 
you have taken, i.c., to master the judicial 
rules and then, not to expound them, but 
merely use their lessons in framing your 
own recommendations.” 


In addition to this constant method of 
self-education, Miss Richmond collected the 
data for Social Diagnosis in five other ways: 


(1) By getting groups of social case workers 
to describe in writing “their methods and experi- 


* Houghton Mifflin. 
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ences which in their work preceded the development 
of a plan of treatment.” 

(2) By having her Department “edit a group 
of original records, most of them current cases to 
be used in the classroom. Criticisms and 
comments based upon certain of these records were 
also gathered from a number of specialists.” 

(3) “Fifty-six social agencies, engaged in a 
number of different forms of social case work in 
three cities, were persuaded to let us list outside 
sources consulted by each in fifty cases.” 

(4) By “gathering in from many specialists 
suggestions for a series of type questionnaires, not 
to consist of questions to be asked the case worker’s 
client, not schedules to be filled out, but lists of 
suggestive queries which at some time in his in- 
quiry the case worker might find it worth while 
to ask of himself.” 

(5) By “engaging two case workers of experi- 
ence, one in family, one in medical social work, to 
study original case records for a year. Their case 
reading was done in five different cities. . . . Our 
aim was to bring to light the best social work 
practice that could be found, provided it was actu- 
ally in use and not altogether exceptional in char- 
acter. In addition, these case readers held many 
interviews with case workers, all of which were 
carefully reported. 


From these five methods of inquiry and 
her own reading, Miss Richmond kept the 
pertinent data she gathered on large cards 
classified under thirty-two different head- 
ings. Some of these read: work references; 
lessons from other fields; health and school ; 
public documents; human testimony; rela- 
tives; the first interview; social evidence; 
and so on. In going over these original 
cards I found she had not less than 4,000 
of them—thumbed many times in using 
them for the book. 

The following letter shows something of 
Miss Richmond’s method of clarifying the 
thinking of her helpers as well as her own, 
not only on minor and apparently non- 
essential details, but on the scope and 
philosophy of social case work and the con- 
tribution of this particular study: 


As to the form of your cards, they are all right. 
Please continue to put the name of the association 
on the left-hand side of the line at the right, and 
your own initials and the name of the city at the 
extreme right above the horizontal line. Below 
the horizontal line and to the right of the vertical 
line might go any sources of information that 
were verbal. 

Take, for instance, your card of seeing the man 
in the office. You say, “one worker always writes 
to the man direct,” etc. The name of that worker 
and her affiliations might go to the right. Could 
the worker be persuaded from now-on to keep a 
rough memorandum of how many letters of this 
sort she has written within a stated period and 
the result? She now says, “It is surprising how 
often the letters are acknowledged and an appoint- 
ment made and kept.” So far so good. But if we 
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could have, not from the going over of back work, 
which would take too much time, but from the 
noting of current work, a definite statement on 
this point, it would be even more valuable. 

Your Kuntzler card arrived at the same time the 
proof sheets came of an article by Mr. Hall on 
office methods in the small societies. It was 
interesting to note that his printed list of spelling 
variables for use in filing contained “ Cuntzler, 
Kuntzler.” Anyone who has been using this list 
for a little while would probably have thought of 
asking at the registration office in the City Hall 
for the record in both spellings. 

Investigation by experiment is Miss Smith’s idea 
(she usually calls it investigation by action), but 
the medical analogy is your own, she says. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb has something to say about investi- 
gation by experiment in the article quoted in the 
September Bulletin. You will see that our position 
is attacked by some of those who took part in the 
discussion of her paper. Miss Smith says that one 
difficulty with investigation by action is that in the 
process the social worker often forgets that she 
is investigating and slips over into regarding the 
action as treatment pure and simple. Relief is 
given as a part of investigation, for instance, with- 
out careful observation of the result. Our old 
friend relief appears in so many protean forms: 
sometimes he is educational; sometimes he is a 
curer of a contagious disease; and now when he 
appears as a part of investigation he is up to his 
old tricks of becoming the whole outfit. 

The law books have a good deal to say about 
confronting as a form of evidence. The S man 
and his baby were in a sense confronted, although 
the baby’s reactions would probably have been ruled 
out of court.2. Just at present I am reading a 
large-sized law book on evidence and see nothing 
from any other point of view. Psychology comes 
next as a corrective. 

I should be glad to have you arrange for the 
copying of the M record at our expense. One of 
my helpers used to refer to these great strokes of 
new workers as “ beginner’s luck,” but it is prob- 
ably something deeper than that. I should be glad 
to have a memorandum of the name of the actual 
worker in this case, if possible, and any data in 
this and the S case that would make it possible to 
follow up later. An eight months’ test of S is, 
of course, not enough. The birth of the next 
baby and his attitude at the end of two years, say, 
would be much safer tests of the wisdom of the 
marriage, though they are not needed as a means 
of pointing out the value of confronting, if one 
may call it such, as one item of evidence. 

_Very often our clumsy explanations and unfor- 
tunate methods of approach are due to a failure to 
have thought the process through. We do not 
understand it thoroughly enough to explain it 
simply to others, and in the absence of the abilit, 
to explain simply we despair of conveying the 
essential truth and hence hit upon stupid subter- 
fuges. The problem is a difficult one and I want 
all the light I can get. 

All your work is going to be so much more 
valuable to me because your eyes do not see what 
mine would, but something quite different. To this 
extent your foreignness is a great asset. As to 


* This was the case of a man who acknowledged 
his paternity when confronted by his baby. He later 
married the mother and showed every evidence of 
assuming with steadiness his family responsibilities. 


the middle-man and the griddle cakes,? I cannot 
agree with you. It is perfectly true that griddle 
cakes would be sadly damaged by a middle-man, 
but here is something a good deal more complex. 
So far my experience of case workers engaged in 
active work is that they are too preoccupied to 
grasp fully my needs. They have a knowledge 
that case records cannot give; it is sometimes mad- 
dening to think what gold mines they are and how 
unworkable. But does not the difficulty you raise 
suggest another method beside the mere case 
record reading, namely, that to the best of your 
ability you should make opportunities of seeing 
case workers informally, at luncheon, for a few 
minutes at the end of the day, etc., and that you 
should entice them or surprise them into giving 
you just as much information as you possibly can? 
Some of this comes preliminary to record reading, 
some of it as supplementary to record reading, and 
some of it as a by-product of cordial intercourse, 
to use Miss Pendleton’s phrase. Illustrations un- 
checked by record reading have the grave objec- 
tions always applicable to memory material. In 
the record of the “ Four Sisters,” for instance, the 
reformatory superintendent was certain that Effie 
had been seen by the institution’s alienist. It was 
only when I wrote for his report that the inac- 
curacy of this summary was brought out. He had 
never seen her. Then, too, workers so often tell 
you a tale thinking that it illustrates one thing, 
and you find upon a little closer analysis that it 
illustrates quite another. This outpouring against 
your suggestion does not mean that I am not open 
to conviction. Find a person upon whom it can 
be tried and we will try it. 

Thank you for the notes upon your reading; 
I shall be delighted to have more of them. 


After re-reading this letter I feel afresh 
the warmth of Miss Richmond’s working 
comradeship and the lift of her kindly 
humor. How vividly the letter indicates her 
never-failing consideration of a_profes- 
sional’s time, her attention to detail in every 
particular, and her balanced reading. In an 
attempt to analyze and search for the under- 
lying cause, we see her tolerance of failure. 
Here, too, is her ability to find in every 
illustration many more implications than any 
of her associates, and a quickness to sense 
danger in too clever methods. Her reluctance 
to use a successful case illustration without 
ascertaining the relative value of the method 
used to a whole group of similar situations, 
and her desire to test results over long 
periods before accepting them as educational 
material gives one absolute confidence in her 
every statement. 

No one could work with her without a 
sense of joyous stimulation, both because of 


*T had suggested to Miss Richmond that it might 
be better to get someone to do some case reading 
who was in active social work, saying that I 
thought the illustration would come “hot off the 
griddle.” 
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her readiness to see fresh viewpoints and 
her willingness to prove another’s point of 
view, right or wrong, by generous trial. 
Her appreciation of one’s best efforts was 
like the air on a mountain top, and her 
criticism never inhibited but only increased 
one’s zeal and affection for her and all she 
held precious. 

Bishop Brent once said, “ To be great one 


February 


must have vision, passion—that child of 
vision—and purpose.” To the construction 
of Social Diagnosis Miss Richmond brought 
all these qualities. To one who can see the 
background of the final product comes a 
rare sense of the vivid human relationships 
through which the growth of the book was 
consciously guided. 
EvizasetH R. Day 


FROM INSTITUTE NOTE BOOKS 


BATTERED black leather book 
A bulging with well-thumbed pages 

of blurred and strangely unfamiliar 
scribbling—so drab a thing to call up bright 
pictures of a memorable spring-time, ten 
years ago! 

New York in the month of May; sheep 
grazing in Central Park; flags flying on 
Fifth Avenue; sound of trumpet and drums 
and marching men. The war is over and 
winter is over and the world is young and 
high-hearted and full of hope again. 

A tall building set like an island, serenely, 
in this mad city of rejoicing men and 
women. Space, order, quiet, beauty, books ; 
a long table in a sun-filled room and a 
figure at the end of it, a slender figure in a 
black dress with trim white collar and cuffs, 
dominant, compelling. That is what Institute 
means, ten years after, to one of the tyros 
who sat around the long table those May 
mornings. Recrudescence, new birth every- 
where. And there, too, in Miss Richmond’s 
room in a special sense. 

“The night is far spent and the day is 
at hand. Let us, therefore, cast off the 
works of darkness and put on the armor 
of light.” The words come aptly to mind, 
almost as though Miss Richmond herself 
had said them. For it was, in all verity, the 
same call to arms that she sounded to her 
own group of eager neophytes. She had 
worn it herself, the armor of light, with 
faith and courage in many a grim tilt with 
the darkness of ignorance and suspicion, of 
prejudice and self-seeking and so with full 
realization of all that it involved, but not 
faltering she buckled it on those who were 
to come after her. 

It is the one thing above all others that 
one immediately and inevitably associates 


with her—light. It shone out from her in 
all that she said and did, in all that she 
wrote. It was in the eloquence of her eyes, 
the expressive gestures of her hands, the 
essential clarity of her face, in all ways that 
the flickering candle of the spirit gives evi- 
dence of the life within us. More than with 
most of us, her flame burned with a steady 
glow and kindled those who came in touch 
with her. 

She was the seeker after truth, the in- 
trepid traveller into dark and waste places 
where no man had ventured before. High 
purpose and a never-failing belief in the 
possibility of accomplishing it kept her 
steadfastly on the trail even when the way 
proved rough going. Infinite patience in 
testing sure-footedly every step taken; a fine 
humility that counted the miles ahead rather 
than the distance covered; these are the 
qualities that laid the foundation for the 
main-travelled road on which we follow 
after her today. 

She would be the first to point out to us 
not the broad highway but the uncleared 
forests stretching out all around. New 
trails to be blazed, new truths to be sought 
after! That is the call to service, clarion- 
clear, which echoes after her for all of us: 
for her associates of the early days who 
worked side by side with her; for those of 
us who knew her as a teacher a brief four 
weeks in a certain spring-time; for the very 
newest of our company for whom she will 
live only in the rich heritage of tradition 
and accomplishment she has left behind her. 

And that call cannot be denied. With a 
brave show at mustering something of her 
own spirit, her joy in the task, we must be 
up and on our way, after her, to follow 
the gleam. Lucite K. Corbett 
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NLY a small part of the rich heritage 
which Miss Richmond left to social 
case work could be crowded between 

the covers of her books. Much more was 
built into the lives of those who came to her 
for wisdom and guidance in working out the 
knotty problems they faced when trying to 
make practice coincide with theory. In this 
latter heritage we who were members of her 
Institutes had a more than usual share. It 
was her pervading personality which made 
that month such a memorable one in our 
lives. 

It is difficult to tell how much of the debt 
I owe Miss Richmond came from Institute, 
how much from the year and a half of 
closer acquaintance which followed, and 
how much from supervisors’ conferences. 
So I took occasion, recently, to go through 
my Institute notes and was interested to find 
how much of my thinking, in the intervening 
years, had its beginning in those notes; 
much, too, of my case work philosophy and 
my interest in contributions from other fields 
and from books. I even found there some 
of my favorite quotations. 

Help in the daily job was not all we 
gained at Institute. Somehow or other, in 
that brief period, Miss Richmond succeeded 
in giving us a sense of sharing with her the 
building of a new profession. There are 
certain sections of Social Diagnosis in which 
I still feel a proprietary interest, sections 
which we discussed or for which we gathered 
material. It gave new dignity and new 
significance to our successes and failures to 
know that they were of value to others, that 
they might help in formulating the principles 
or in testing the theories of case work. 

Somehow or other, too, Miss Richmond 
succeeded in giving us a sense of responsi- 
bility for carrying on the task she had begun, 
for continuing our explorations, and for 
sharing with others what we learned. We 
could not all be pioneers but we could help 
in developing the fields she opened up to 
our view. She made case work seem some- 
thing more than a job. It was an adventure. 

CAROLINE BEDFORD 


T WAS my good fortune to be per- 
mitted to attend the Charity Organiza- 
tion Institute in 1916. Before going I 

had no conception of the riches in store, in 


spite of the fact that former “ Instituters ” 
of my acquaintance were uniquely enthusi- 
astic over their own previous experiences. 
Later I understood that their estimates were 
understated because of the difficulty—the 
impossibility, in fact—of picturing to others 
what a month under the tutelage of Miss 
Richmond could and did mean. 

The Institute, even with its brief duration, 
afforded an experience comparable to a 
college course; an experience incapable of 
repetition that left with one a vivid and 
indelible impression that would thereafter 
be always a vital part of oneself. The secret 
of this remarkable inspirational and educa- 
tional influence which the Institute as I knew 
it exerted was not far to seek: it lay in the 
fact that Miss Richmond was a great teacher. 
From her was caught the “ detail, color, 
tone, and life” that made devotees to social 
case work. Teaching is such “an intensely 
personal thing,” concludes Doctor Munro in 
a recent article on theories of education, 
that its success is not dependent on any 
methodology but rather on the capacity and 
personality of the teacher himself. Miss 
Richmond was a great teacher, first and 
foremost, because she was a great person. 

Her self-depreciation because she had not 
had the benefit of formal college training 
was always amusing and endearing as her 
intellectual attainments were compared with 
those of the average college graduate who 
has had the opportunities without the ability 
and the will to improve them. Her mind 
seemed to be always seeking for something 
more and more fundamental. 

Her sense of humor was, perhaps, the 
most engaging of her qualities. What a 
happy, informal character it gave to what 
might have been a rather austere class- 
room! How often it lighted up with a flash 
the point she was seeking to make! She was 
so ready and so quick to perceive incon- 
gruities. The amused twinkle in her eyes 
and the merry play of her features revealed 
her own relish and were an irresistible invi- 
tation to others to share in her enjoyment. 

Her “care for folks,” to use her own 
expression, was never in doubt. She listened 
absorbedly to accounts, given by one after 
another of the Institute, of clients whose 
difficulties must have seemed typical to her 
mind but whose individual problems she 
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followed as interestedly as though they were 
unique in her experience. 

I have wondered recently how Miss Rich- 
mond managed to embolden us all to such 
free criticism of her own work. Social 
Diagnosis was in process at the time of our 
Institute—was, in fact, almost completed. 
The manuscript was filed on cards in the 
red boxes, each box a chapter, and these 
were passed about and every one urged to 
turn his critical gaze upon them and offer 
suggestions. Each of us felt, I am sure, 
considerable responsibility in so doing. No 
more perfect method for bringing about that 
“creative co-operation” that certain educa- 
tional theorists consider so desirable could 


February 


have been devised. The suggestions were 
always seriously considered and much profit 
was derived by the person making the 
suggestion—which was, of course, the end 
in view. 

And all the time she was giving of her 
life philosophy and helping to fortify against 
the discouragements which she herself un- 
doubtedly experienced so often and which 
are bound to come to all engaged for long 
in social work. The remembrance of Miss 
Richmond as she reminded “ It’s only the 
long view that’s cheering,” must have helped 
many an Instituter as his work brought him 
perplexities and disheartenment. 

ALPHA RosBins GEHR 


“A CLASH OF DOCTRINES IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY ” 


ISS RICHMOND was a pioneer in 

the interstitial field which lies be- 

tween law and social work. Her 
thinking had advanced beyond the provin- 
cialism that one’s own profession is the only 
hope of the human race. She saw the value 
of a many-sided approach to the great prob- 
lems of the community which as yet are 
unsolved. Many people have noted the gap 
between law and social work: she was one 
of the few who first sought to bridge it. 

Unthinking individuals in the social work 
field were impatient of the mass of rules and 
regulations by which law proceeds from 
injury to remedy, from diagnosis to final 
cure. Such persons regarded lawyers as 
morons, or only one step removed there- 
from. Some lawyers, familiar with the 
method of solving disputes according to 
rules, looked with disapproval upon the 
social workers who had few standards and 
were not agreed as to all of them. They 
thought of social workers in the same breath 
with persons who desired to tear down the 
social structure of the community and estab- 
lish a condition of anarchy. Miss Rich- 
mond, the pioneer, saw that there was a lack 
of understanding by each group of the 
methods and aims of the other. 

Instead of thinking disagreeable thoughts 
about lawyers she set about finding out their 
point of view. Her interest in the differ- 
ences was that “a clash of doctrines is not a 


disaster—it is an opportunity.’’ The oppor- 
tunity presented, of course, was to solve 
human problems which previously had not 
received adequate attention. 

There are a multitude of such problems in 
the field where law and social work approach 
each other. The developing legal aid socie- 
ties of the country bear witness to this and 
to the fact that neither law nor social work 
alone is adequate for solution; there is need 
for the many-sided approach. From the 
group Miss Richmond selected in particular 
two problems—marriage and evidence. 

Marriage problems are complicated by the 
fact that neither biology, anthropology, 
eugenics, psychology, social work, nor the 
law, alone, presents a complete answer. 
While we are waiting for a synthesis of 
methods of approach the problem becomes 
more and more complex. Miss Richmond 
said, “ What we need is a series of next 
steps, however short. It is through pro- 
ceeding to take such steps, in fact, that dis- 
covery is made possible.” She began to 
take those steps. While it is, of course, too 
early to evaluate her work in this direction 
with precision, it is clear that her open- 
minded way of looking over the field seems 
to us more reasonable than-to cling to some 
one patent panacea whether or not it fits 
the facts. 


In the field of evidence Miss Richmond’s 
contribution, because it is of longer stand- 
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' ing, may be set down. From a legal stand- 


point, evidence is the method by which the 
white page of the court record is covered 
with the facts of the case so that a decision 
may be reached. Based upon perfectly in- 
telligible reasons, there are rules of law 
excluding from the record all facts except 
those /egally relevant to the question at issue 
and all persons who desire to testify except 
those who qualify in a legal sense as wit- 
nesses. Much of the material in social case 
work records is not legal evidence. Social 
workers find difficulty in understanding the 
reason for this. Miss Richmond has ex- 
plained the reasons back of the rules of law 
dealing with evidence so that there may be 
an understanding by the social work group, 
and a constantly increasing crystallization of 
its own standards so that facts which are 
regarded as socially important may be ren- 
dered legally admissible. 

Perhaps the foremost treatise on the law 
of evidence is that by John H. Wigmore, 
Dean of the Law School of Northwestern 
University. In this brilliant, scholarly work * 
appears not only a reference to evidence in 
Social Diagnosis, but a quotation from Miss 
Richmond.? Dean Wigmore says: 

“The field [of social case work] is ex- 
tensive and important; fortunately a leader 
of thought has arisen, to point out to this 
group of investigators the necessity for 
systematic study of evidence, and the utility 
of the principles already embodied in the 
jury trial rules.” 

And again (after quoting several pages 
from Miss Richmond): “The treatise 
above quoted, though a pioneer work, has in 
a masterly manner applied the principles of 
evidence to the whole complex field of social 
case work.” 

It is a peculiarly graceful compliment to 
be paid by a leader in one field to a leader 
in another. 

One would like to write about Miss Rich- 
mond’s personality and value in a personal 
sense. It seems to the present writer even 
more satisfactory to weigh her fineness in 
terms of what she did rather than to leave 


*A Treatise on the Anglo-American System of 
Evidence in Trials at Common Law, by John H. 
Wigmore, p. 64. In five volumes, 2nd edition, 1923, 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 

* Social Diagnosis, by Mary E. Richmond, pp. 38, 
41-45, Russell Sage Foundation. 


the vague word standing alone. It is a mo- 
mentous contribution to be a pioneer in 
bringing closer together two great fields of 
human endeavor such as law and social 
work. The development of what we may 
call legal-social machinery for handling 
human problems undoubtedly will follow 
along the way she pointed out to us. The 
mass of men who are ultimately benefited by 
her vision in all likelihood will never realize 
what she has done. It is our privilege who 
can understand to give voice to our recog- 
nition of a unique service. 
Joun S. Brapway 


AM grateful for the opportunity to 

speak of Miss Richmond and to express 

my admiration of those rare and special 
qualities which made her, to my way of 
thinking, unique. The lawyer meeting her, 
as I did, was struck first by her extraordi- 
nary legal acumen. Whence came that 
astonishing grasp of the nature of evidence, 
that ability to weigh and appraise facts, that 
awareness of the need of more accurate 
tools to measure them by? Miss Richmond 
never studied law, so far as I am aware. 
Yet her whole approach to facts, and in her 
chosen field they were particularly complex, 
was that of the trained legal mind. Social 
Diagnosis, epoch-making in the field of 
social work, drew many compliments from 
experts in the field of evidence (Wigmore, 
for one), and set the standard for all her 
subsequent achievements. From that time 
on she became a student not only of the laws 
relating to her specialty but, even more im- 
portant, of their incidence upon the compli- 
cated facts of family life. Enforcement of 
law, the way a given law worked out in a 
given society, the human factors involved, 
the impact of the theory involved in any 
given piece of legislation upon the actual 
facts of life, all these things were to her 
matters of profound moment and material 
for ceaseless study. At her death a study 
of marriage laws had just been completed. 
In her files were case histories, showing 
with a wealth of detail how these laws 
worked on the raw stuff of life. Endless 
source material, endless variety, endlessly 
changing conditions, what more could a 
student of the family ask? 
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My association with Miss Richmond was 
far too brief, limited as it was to occasional 
discussions of these problems. One of the 
things she was most interested in toward the 
end of her life was the muddle caused by 
non-uniformity of legislation and the possi- 
bility of state compacts as one means of 
eliminating conflict. She was also interested 
in a concrete effort being made here in New 
York State, by the League of Women Voters 
and other interested organizations, to legis- 
late child marriages more or less out of 
existence. The effort was only partially 
successful. As in many other matters, Miss 
Richmond lived to point the way. Upon 
those of us who remain must fall the task 
of execution. Public interest in the subject, 
however, was roused to such an extent that 
it can be only a matter of a short time before 


February 


the victory she sought is won. In this as in 
other directions she worked first on her 
facts, then built up public interest, and last 
lent her efforts in the direction of the de- 
sired legislation. It goes without saying 
that once the law she sought was on the 
statute-books, she would not rest till she 
had explored its effects in terms of cold 
fact, and discovered whether or not it 
worked as she anticipated. If not, then 
there was room for modification and cor- 
rection, which she would straightway set 
about securing. This is the perfectionist in 
action. Let those of us who follow where 
she pointed take heed to study facts and 
never let up on our study. For in no other 
way can we be even approximately sure that 
we know what we are doing. 
DoroTtHy KENYON 


MISS RICHMOND AND PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


O ONE who had the privilege of 
knowing Miss Richmond could fail 
to recall some instance in which she 

picked out of the past some historical ref- 
erence or incident which took on special 
significance in the light of her discussion 
of some immediate situation. It is in ap- 
preciation of that striking quality of hers— 
historical mindedness—that we wish to 
record a short chapter in her professional 
life that might easily be lost. We have much 
to learn from it. 

In the files of some ten of her colleagues 
especially interested in social case work will 
be found memoranda, reports of meetings, 
and characteristic correspondence from Miss 
Richmond under the title of “ The Commit- 
tee on Professional Organization.” It was 
in May, 1918, at the time of the meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Kansas City, that she called together six 
social case workers, representing the fields 
of family, children’s, and medical social 
work, for an informal discussion of the 
feasibility of organizing a “ professional 
brotherhood ” or “institute” of social case 
workers. The possible purposes of such a 


movement as suggested by Miss Richmond 
at the first meeting were “(a) to formulate 


and revise the standards of professional 
conduct or ethics within the whole case work 
group; (b) to work out an acceptable 
terminology of social case work for the 
whole group; (c) to encourage and recog- 
nize original work; (d) to develop an organ 
of intercommunication in the form of a 
technical magazine; and (e) to do this with- 
out reference to the form of agency, public 
or private, in which the case work is done, 
and without reference to the vocational 
status of the worker : the one important con- 
sideration for membership should be what 
the social worker knows how to do and how 
well he does it.” 

Her idea found ready response in the 
group which she had selected and we set 
ourselves to work under the chairmanship 
of Porter Lee, with Miss Richmond herself 
taking on the arduous task of secretaryship. 
The plan of work of the Committee for the 
three years of its existence was characteristic 
of Miss Richmond’s method. She believed 
that we should all actively participate in the 
initial steps, that the group should be small 
at that stage and that “every one who 
belongs should care a great deal for the end 
in view and that the thinking of the organiza- 
tion should be co-operative and deliberative, 
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' with no one element predominating and no 


one group able to ‘ put its ideas over. 

I find an interesting note in the minutes 
of the first meeting that is worth recording. 
It was Miss Richmond’s suggestion as to a 
basis for invitation to a wider membership: 
that “election might be decided by one or 
more of the following tests or, perhaps, by 
all of them: (a) An original contribution to 
social case work in the form either of a 
thesis or a published work; (b) documentary 
proof of case work achievements of merit; 
(c) personal conference with a member, or 
a committee of members, appointed for the 
purpose.” 

The members of the group remember the 
vital activity of the following years, 1919 
and 1920, during which there were six meet- 
ings, three of them all day meetings, and 
voluminous correspondence as we worked 
over the assembling of information con- 
cerning professional evolution, organiza- 
tion, and ethics in medicine, nursing, law, 
teaching, engineering, and the natural 
sciences. There were animated discussions 
of the term “ social case work,” of “ social 
work,” and we assembled several hundred 
words most frequently used in social case 
work literature and attempted to define 
them. While the discussions in the group 
were free and every possible suggestion 
from the members was received eagerly, I 
am sure all would agree that the methods 
used were characteristically Miss Rich- 
mond’s: as, for instance, the reading of some 
20 professional books and pamphlets for 
words for the social terminology, the assem- 
bling of civil service examination questions 
and experience of executives for material on 
tests and standards of case work, and the 


accumulation of experience from older 
professions. 

A start was made on assembling illustra- 
tive instances of unethical behavior or 
ethical issues in social case work experience. 
Material concerning ethics of medicine, law, 
nursing, and engineering was assembled and 
the significance of all this to social work 
was discussed. 

Miss Richmond’s idea of a professional 
organization was in the nature of recognition 
of proved accomplishment, such as some of 
the scientific societies demand, rather than 
the large inclusive group more quickly 
formed which in 1921 organized as the 
American Association of Social Workers. 
These two ideas were not, of course, an- 
tagonistic to one another. But when Miss 
Richmond realized that this other type of 
organization was developing with the en- 
thusiasm of the big, varied group of social 
workers back of it, she suggested that our 
smaller group which had thus far remained 
“informal and unadvertised” should sus- 
pend activities, that the other conception 
might be given full play. She saw the sig- 
nificance of the other approach to evolving 
standards in social work although it was not 
the method that she would have chosen. 

I believe that her faith was sure that the 
germ of professional organization for social 
case workers, of which her little group was 
an embryonic expression, would be nurtured 
in good time, as the desire for closer fellow- 
ship in the special groups differentiated 
from the more inclusive groups found urge 
for self-expression. When that time comes 
let us recognize the prophetic interest of 
Mary E. Richmond, in 1918. 

Ipa M. CANNON 


SHARING HER ACHIEVEMENT 


had been a name to conjure with. Con- 

ferences were important because she 
was to be there and those meetings at which 
she did not appear were less significant. In 
the development of the field of family case 
work, Miss Richmond’s was the influence 
and the authority which, little by little, 
brought for us an expressed significance 
into the job. 


[: the middle west, Miss Richmond’s 


Miss Richmond received the newcomer to 
New York with cordiality that rubbed up his 
professional self-respect. She was quick to 
enlist the hospitality of the rest of the social 
work world. In spite of limited activity, she 
showed the sincerity of her proffer of service 
by appearing at an evening meeting and 
adding her word to our effort to explain to 
a new group what we were driving at. She 
recalled, for our consolation, the trials of 
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her pioneer days in social work in a new 
community and reminded us that progress 
is often undiscernible because so many slips 
backward accompanied steps forward. She 
loved to pass on a bit of advice that had 
helped her to establish security in her early 
days: “ Don’t try to evaluate your experi- 
ence until after three years have passed; 
until then one does not know how to dis- 
tinguish success from failure!” 

At about this time the manuscript of 
What Is Social Case Work? was being pre- 
pared for the press. Miss Richmond’s en- 
thusiasm over the significance for case work 
of The Story of My Life by Helen Keller, 
brought me her copy to read. Her eagerness 
to subject the manuscript of the new book 
to the test of criticism from every possible 
helpful source gave me an opportunity of 
reading it and of observing the respectful 
concern with which she considered the think- 
ing of anyone who was seriously interested 
in case work. 


February 


Close to the time of her sixtieth birthday, 
Miss Richmond had been asked to allow her 
name to be placed in nomination for the 
Presidency of the National Conference. It 
was at the beginning of her research into 
marriage laws, and she had chosen to devote 
her year to study, undisturbed by the dis- 
tractions of a busy office. She frankly ad- 
mitted the satisfaction it gave her, at sixty, 
to be able to select, from two important jobs, 
the one to which she felt that her contribu- 
tion would be of greater significance. 

Most of her younger friends in the social 
work field, Miss Richmond complained sor- 
rowfully, treated her “like an institution,” 
in spite of the fact that her intellectual 
hospitality continued to the end of her life. 
No other person in social work has had, as 
did Mary Richmond, a sense of responsi- 
bility for sharing with others the achievement 
of her own activity and for stimulating in 
her younger colleagues a conviction for the 
things which she had held important. 

Frances TAUuSSIG 


THE PERSONALITY OF MARY RICHMOND 


RIENDS and comrades of Mary 
Richmond, as we meet tonight in her 
honor and memory, I would speak of 

her personality and service as in her presence 
and as I think she would wish: simply, 
directly, briefly, objectively, not in praise or 
eulogy—for, whatever the intent, they are 
belittling ; but in the disinterested spirit of 
science which seeks ever the recognition and 
utilization of eternal verities. 

Not for the many outside her professional 
circle whose lives she enriched, but as one 
of them, I speak from direct observation and 
sympathetic acquaintance. During the last 
decade of Miss Richmond’s life I knew her 
in those seasons of relative relaxation which 
she spent in the beautiful hills of New 
Hampshire. Scarcely could opportunity for 
observation of human qualities, social rela- 
tions, and values be more favorable. Vaca- 
tion for her was not a period of idleness but 
instead of freedom to work intensively and 
joyously. It is in this setting and as member 
of a small, congenial social group that I see 
our friend as I thus picture her personality. 

Words in this sketch must represent para- 


graphs, and only distinguishing character- 
istics may be mentioned. Artist, scholar, 
seer shall be comprehended in the totality 
and fullness of life. 

Intellectually alert, diversified in interest, 
educated by practical experience more largely 
than by schools, yet deeply cultured by 
breadth, variety, and complexity of human 
relations, together with extensive reading, 
she was able to assimilate experience and 
to transmute it into beneficent service. 
Genuinely sympathetic, socially minded by 
training—if not also by nature, quick in 
perception of significant relations as also of 
humor and pathos, responsive but not effu- 
sive, this sturdy and independent personality 
met the world and shaped it in conformity 
with her ideals. 

Impressive indeed was Miss Richmond’s 
ability to go directly to the heart of things, 
and to recall at need whatever had come to 
her through reading or other form of ex- 
perience. An extraordinarily efficient mem- 
ory largely conditioned her constructiveness 
in professional life. Doubtless in part be- 
cause of this endowment and the resultant 
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‘ body of pertinent information at her com- 


mand, she was critically conservative, calmly 
reflecting, balanced in judgment, honest with 
herself as with others in all things, a person 
who inspired confidence and to whom stran- 
gers no less than acquaintances turned for 
advice, whatever the nature of their per- 
plexity. It is these characteristics of mind 
and character which stand forth as I picture 
Mary Richmond among us and consider the 
degree to which she became part of our 
hearts and lives. 

A single illustration must suffice to link 
this portrait of personality with social reality 
and to justify its dominant features. Every 
Sunday evening our New Hampshire vaca- 
tional group, widely diverse in age, interests, 
and tastes, but one in recreational objective, 
met for friendly visiting and informal talk 
on some pre-selected topic. It was at one 
of these gatherings, when I happened to 
speak enthusiastically of Harvey Cushing’s 
precious biography of Sir William Osler, 
that I discovered our friend’s deep devotion 
to the study of personality. With her it 
was neither hobby nor fad, but instead a 
wholly intellectualized and _ professionally 
motivated interest and pursuit. Readily we 
can imagine how this developed from her 
idea, ideal, and method of case study in 
social work. 

Subsequently, by personal conversation and 
talks to the group, she conducted us along 
the path of biographical research. Of every 
student of life and individuality, whether 
transient observer or professional biogra- 
pher, she demanded truthfulness, objectivity, 
thoroughness, and adequate documentation 
or citation of sources of information. She 
believed and made those of us about her 
understand that lives which were precious 
because of the quality of their relations, 


vicissitudes, failures, and achievements, 
might thus and only thus worthily be pre- 
served to posterity as guiding or inspirational 
object lessons. 

I have chosen from a wealth of material 
this single example of Mary Richmond’s 
interest, habit of thought, attitude, and 
method because it almost perfectly exhibits 
her social ideal. For without being method- 
ical in the trivial sense of the word, she 
carried well-considered method into all 
phases of her work and achieved leadership 
largely because of wise planning, insight 
combined with foresight, rigorously logical 
and tested practical procedure, reverence for 
the truth and unfaltering belief in the su- 
preme value of social service. She was so 
vitally, so genuinely, interested in people that 
she could not tolerate inadequacy or inac- 
curacy even in the records of their lives. 

From her personality and achievements 
we read: “ Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make ye free’; and, as a text of 
social service, Ye shall understand and un- 
derstanding shall make ye kind. 

Though we stood outside Mary Rich- 
mond’s professional group, our lives are 
richer because we knew her. The footprints 
left by her in the sands of time will appear 
in the story of her life as heart-beats of 
humanity. Even as we grieve in personal 
loss, we rejoice in a life given completely 
and unstintingly to fellow service. 


Truth is great. Our aspiration 
Searce embraces half we be. 
Shame! to stand in His creation, 

And doubt Truth’s sufficiency ! 


Rosert M. YERKES 


Given at the meeting in honor and memory of 
Miss Richmond, January 2, 1929, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 
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M. E.R. 
BOOKS—AND THE LAST TEN YEARS 


FEW weeks before she died, Miss 
Richmond asked me to read _ her 
Meredith’s sonnet on Earth's Secret: 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind. 

They hearing History speak, of what men were, 

And have become, are wise . 

Yet at a thought of life apart from her, 

Solidity and vision lose their state, 

For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives. 
To some of us Meredith is like Beau- 
champ’s Carlyle, our “ beloved incompre- 
hensible,” and we, too, have “gone at it 
again and again, getting nibbles of golden 
meaning by instalments, as with a solitary 
pick in a very dark mine.” One of the first 
things I discovered about Miss Richmond 
was that she probably knew exactly what 
Meredith really meant. And one of the last 
things that I have to remember about her is 
the way in which certain of his phrases had 
become the expression of her own undaunted 
spirit. She says somewhere, “ There is a 
fixed relation between what we admire and 
what we are and perhaps this is why a taste 
held in common for this or that poet is such 
a good basis for friendship. Friendship is 
a progressive state and cannot end here but 
one might find it hard to make a better 
beginning.” Our friendship certainly began 
with Meredith and did progress; but per- 
haps the fact that I was not an intimate per- 
sonal friend will make what I have to say 
more typical of the many such friendships 
of the past ten years, 

My most vivid memory of M. E. R. is on 
a summer morning some years ago, when she 
was spending a long season on the top of a 
New Hampshire hill. Even then she was 
moving in a small orbit, but was so situated 
that from the warm grey rocks of her pas- 
ture she could see the sun come up over tufts 
of juniper, steeple-bush, and sweet fern and 
could see it set with a glint of the river 
through a thicket of young pine. This par- 
ticular morning was clear after thunder- 
storms, with clouds floating high and every 
musician of the insect world making up for 
lost time. Miss Richmond announced that 


this was to be a holiday and led me down the 
hill to the guest-house in the woods, where, 
after we were comfortably seated, she began 


to read from de la Mare’s poems. Starting 
in the eerie mood of The Listeners, she read 
for hours: 
“Ts there anybody there?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 


And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor. 


[ might have known that she would appre- 
ciate Old Susan, 


with a thumb to keep her place, 
Her mild eyes gliding very slow 
Across the letters to and tro. 


and poor Miss Loo, 
: her plain face in such dismay, 
It seems unkind to look her way. 


but that she could believe in “ sweet cheats ” 
and “still green witches’ eyes” was an 
entirely new idea to me. Hour after hour 
went by and still she held me by the sheer 
beauty of the performance. Her eyes 
twinkled and her smile was whimsical, sar- 
donic, and tender by turns. If ever the light 
of intelligence and imagination can be seen, 
I saw it then playing on her as she read, 
even as the sunlight danced through wind- 
blown trees. I confess that I was stiff and 
a little dizzy when the spell broke and the 
reading came to an end. 

This personal experience in a quite acci- 
dental setting might be called a first sketch 
for what to many of us would be the char- 
acteristic portrait. Very little research dis- 
covers her habit of pouncing upon some new 
intellectual interest and spending months in 
a sort of orgy. In this way, I am told, she 
once read all of Thackeray at a gallop, and 
I have known her in recent years to have 
attacks of Sainte-Beuve, Conrad, Amy 
Lowell’s Keats, and Lowes’s The Road to 
Xanadu. De la Mare was a lesser enthusi- 
asm, but his fantasy and his subtle cadences 
delighted her beyond measure. Sharing her 
literary finds with others was ‘also a habit of 
long standing. One of her friends writes, 
“Do you remember how she loved fairy 
tales? She had the whole set of Andrew 
Lang’s and used often to read them to me. 
There dwelt in her always, I think, a very 
beautiful child alongside of the unusually 
mature personality.” Another friend writes: 
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“One of her last enthusiasms was for 


Michael Faraday; he led her deep into the 
mystic side of physical science, and she fed 
her powerful mind on concepts of space and 
energy too remote for most of us to follow.” 

Miss Richmond’s great interest in biog- 
raphy can be inferred, of course, from her 
professional writing. “ She felt that a good 
biography needed the same technique as a 
good case record.” * “ She got more out of 
biography than most of us. They were case 
records to her. I recall her great interest in 
Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur and in the 
recent life of Dr. Osler; and particularly in 
Amy Lowell’s Life of Keats. Miss Lowell’s 
meticulous system of collecting her material 
appealed greatly to Miss Richmond whose 
own methods were so similar; she was en- 
grossed in the book for weeks, and jubilant 
for months over a work so tested at every 
point.” * In this connection I think it might 
be illuminating to quote from one of her own 
letters (written, to be sure, before the Keats, 
which is almost a case record): “ Isn’t the 
chief difference between a case record and a 
biography that one is written from day to 
day and so must necessarily be in the ‘ flat’; 
whereas biography has perspective? The 
biographer, like the sculptor, can ‘mass’ or 
exaggerate certain muscles to get his effect 
and convey strongly to the reader the thing 
that strongly impressed him.” One might 
make out list after list of the books quoted 
in her published work and yet fail to give 
any notion of the excitement and pleasure 
which reading was to her. 

Discussing things and writing in a critical 
vein was always a congenial occupation. I 
have had the privilege recently of looking 
through the scrap books covering roughly 
the first twenty years of Miss Richmond’s 
professional life. It seems perfectly natural 
to find her leading study groups in Shakes- 
peare and Milton and making an eloquent 
Plea for Poetry before a working girls’ club. 
It is amusing how much even newspaper 
accounts of her views on every known topic 
remind one in their vehemence and frank- 
ness of the private and unofficial M.E.R. 
of later years. For subjects, we find a good 
deal, of course, about the professional beg- 
gar and the “ married vagabond ” but, writ- 


*From letters. 


ing under her own inverted initials, R.E.M., 
she gives a most careful description of an 
exhibit of modern French art; sponsoring 
public concerts, she ridicules the recent per- 
formance of a local band as having “ no ray 
of melodic delight”; and, urging public 
baths for women, she wants them “ attrac- 
tive as the old Roman baths were attractive 
and permanent in their structure.” Fearing 
the encroachment of the relief-giving factor 
in organized charity, she writes, “ What we 
ought to give to the poor are their luxuries— 
books, pictures, and music.” This was a 
central article of her creed. 


We find her also adopting a special atti- 
tude toward books. “If you like anything, 
know why you like it and make it your own,” 
she says in addressing a Shakespeare club 
in her early twenties. Throughout her life 
she had the genius to select her books and 
the patience to absorb them until the thought 
and very style became her own. It was 
always a dangerous thing to admit to her 
that you had read a given book; her memory 
was so retentive that most ordinary readers 
were floored by her ability to quote, to 
analyze, and to take sides for or against the 
author even after a lapse of years since the 
original reading. She must have done more 
than the usual amount of skimming, but 
when she told you that she had read a given 
book, you knew that she could have reviewed 
it with ease for the Manchester Guardian. 
Her conscious mastery of the “ facts of the 
case” explains the readiness of a very shy 
person to lecture to young people on all sorts 
of literary subjects. 

The record shows that from childhood she 
read voraciously. A reporter to whom she 
quoted Dickens asked her if she was fond of 
“this author.” “Oh, I was brought up on 
Dickens,” she answered; “I learned to read 
out of Pickwick.” Between her school-days 
and the time when reading became a legiti- 
mate part of her day’s work, there are many 
indications that every free moment was so 
spent. Her later work, of course, profited 
enormously by this miscellaneous reading 
which constantly widened her rather limited 
horizon. She naturally gravitated to libra- 
ries and undoubtedly received much expert 
guidance in her early attempts at research. 
Incidentally she picked up and stored in her 
capacious memory many a stray bit of lit- 
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erary information. One bibliographic tale 
which she was fond of telling concerned a 
visit with a friend to Mr. A. Edward New- 
ton’s library. After the formal introduction 
was over, casual mention was made of A 
Simple Story, by “Let me see,” 
said Mr. Newton, “ who did write A Simple 
Story?” “Mrs. Inchbald,” replied Miss 
Richmond promptly, and as proof of her 
suspicion that this was a sort of password, 
Mr. Newton later sent her an inscribed copy 
of the little old-fashioned book. 


Because others are considering in detail 
her major achievements as author, I shall 
only quote from R. W. Chapman’s Portrait 
of a Scholar, what I think it is fair to say 
about Miss Richmond. “Her published 
works, though their volume is respectable, 
afford but rare glimpses of the range of her 
learning or the play of her discursive judg- 
ment, . . . But their quality, if severely, 
if even regrettably restrained, is the mirror 
of her exact, profound, and _ laborious 
scholarship.” For a greater part of her life, 
Miss Richmond’s work demanded a con- 
centrated use of books as texts and as 
sources of information. She was constantly 
adding to her card index of the philosophers, 
scientists, and sociologists quotable material 
bearing on method, either in art or science. 
Thus Plato and the 17th century metaphy- 
sicians ; Royce, Ross, and Watson; Turgenev 
and Henry James jostle each other in the 
course of a few pages of her writing. Her 
sole recreation was the enjoyment of art in 
some form—occasionally pictures; less fre- 
quently, though more intensely, music; but 
above all, books. And here, of course, the 
place where work left off and play began is 
not easy to fix. The book of reference must 
often have contained treasures put aside for 
an evening of leisure. 


What books mean to us all in times of. 


illness was raised to the nth degree in Miss 
Richmond. She had both a disciplined mind 
and a disciplined spirit that scattered no 
energy and wasted no time. While she was 
in the hospital some years ago, she planned 
and afterwards published a sketch of her 
experiences. After describing the stages of 
fear, discomfort, and delirium, she comes to 
an oasis—of detachment. “A period of 


such beatific self-content could not last 
long. It was succeeded by a craving for 
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books, not so much for books as for one 
particular form of literary thought and 
expression. All reading was still denied 
me, so there was ample time to think out the 
details of this form. It must be prose, but 
imaginative and finely done; not fiction, 
either, for fiction would be too much like 
fact. Some prose study was what I wanted, 
and Ii tried to think of all the essayists in 
turn. The eighteenth century men were too 
artificial, Macaulay’s sledge-hammer periods 
were out of the question, Lamb’s whimsi- 
calities spoilt him for the time, Arnold was 
too controversial, Emerson too thin-blooded, 
and De Quincey, who might have done very 
well, escaped my mind. 

“When it was grudgingly conceded that 
A might read to me an hour a day, she came 
with a bundle of new magazines. They 
seemed so inadequate to the occasion that 
my face betrayed me. I tried to explain 
what I had in my mind, and, though I was 
incoherent enough to have puzzled anyone 
else, the right book was promptly at hand 
the next day. With the first sentence I 
knew that here was what I wanted. A high 
weather-stained wall in a sculptor’s yard, 
the cool close of summer at Valenciennes as 
the eighteenth century begins, and the 
growth of Watteau’s art traced step by step 
in the journal of a girl of the Provinces, his 
cousin. He had,_she says, in her effort to 
catch the distinguishing characteristic of his 
style, his cleanly preferences. What an 
admirable trait!—so far removed from the 
brutality of false emphasis, of high fever. 
It seemed the secret—through all that de- 
lightful book as A read it to me on three 
successive afternoons—of Pater’s own style. 
But one progresses rapidly from this stage. 
Before Imaginary Portraits was finished I 
had begun to watch the people about me, and 
my first step back into the world of men and 
women had been taken.” 

Captain Scott said admiringly of Oates 
that through weeks of suffering to the end, 
he was willing to talk about outside things. 
This is true also of Miss Richmond’s hero- 
ism and her fine detachment. Her mind was 
unclouded and serene. A student always, 
she had lived long in the companionship of 
books and had come very close to the heart 
of things. Somewhere, Johnson says of a 
friend what many of us are thinking in our 
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separate ways: “ Such was his amplitude of 
learning, and such his copiousness of com- 
munication, that it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in which I have not some 
advantage from his friendship.” 

Mary Byers SMITH 
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